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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Last Things 


Forgive me if, in my last editorial as I leave the Association, | don’t declaim 
about Congress, the field, or its needs. Let me speak instead of the 
A. J. Morris, the E. B. Brown, and the Traci K. 

Such are the names of river tugboats that have 
daily plied the Cumberland below my office win- 
dow, maneuvering great barges of sand to be 
unloaded across the way. Sometimes, as I’ve 
talked with you on the phone, or responded to 
a letter you've sent, I’ve glanced out to see how 
things were going for them. 

Sometimes also I’ve wondered if their “cap- 
tains,” in their high-up pilot houses, knew what 
I know—namely, that alongside them on the 
river are ghost vessels. Specters of steamboats that once brought wholesale goods 
to these banks for storage in warehouses like the one now converted into offices 
for AASLH. Phantoms of flatboats that even earlier brought the settlers of 
Nashborough to this river shore. 

I’ve studied my local history, you see. 

Oh yes, I know where Andy Jackson's old law office once stood up the street, 
not far from where the Association’s legal counsel labors today. And a metal 
marker on the telephone building provides a seemingly eternal reminder that 
thereabouts occurred the first marriage in the settlement between “Captain 
James Leiper” and “Miss Susan Drake.” 

As I’ve walked the riverfront at lunchtime or after work, sometimes mulling 
personal matters of my own, I’ve often thought of them. Did they court right 
here? Did they feel the emotional pull of this ever-moving current? Was this 
their river, too? 

For I’ve learned a lot in fourteen years with AASLH. I’ve learned to com- 
mune with history, not just study it. Your sites, your museums, your old houses, 
and the other relics for which you care, they enable people like me to do that, 
to feel the way things were, to sense the reality of life beyond one's own, to 
“see” the flow. 

For history is a kind of human communion, without which the present is 
deceptive, merely a flat facade. After | am long gone, and at least parts of the 
A. J. Morris and the E. B. Brown are in museums, I hope someone else will 
look out on the waterfront and say: 

“A national association headquartered here years ago. Thanks in part to it, 
history is still alive.” 

If so, he or she may feel a strange little tug at the elbow. Because right there, 
unseen, but nodding joyfully, will be Jim Leiper, Susie Drake, and me. 
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shows you how to learn who your 
visitors are and why they come to 
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On Doing Local History 
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An early review of this book says, 
“It is unpretentious, readable, and 
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in the library of every local and pub- 
lic historian!” (Newsletter, Califor- 
nia Committee for the Promotion of 
History.) Buy it... we think you'll 
agree. 


Local Schools 
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by Ronald E. Butchart 


Paper. 124 pages. Index. 
39 photographs. 

When was the last time you took 
a look at that venerable institution 
that taught you to read and write 
...to think? Well think now about 
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local history projects on the topic of 
education and schools. This Book is 
a goldmine of useful ideas. 
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LETTERS 


Crow Wing’s response 

I was amused to note that we were the 
small organization used as an example in 
Gerald George's 1986 speech in Oakland. 
(See “Report of the Director,” March- 
April 1987 HISTORY NEWS.) That was a 
meeting that I wanted to attend, but the 
budget was tight. Somehow, if you had 
leaked that detail of the speech, I would 
have found a way. 

I met Mr. George briefly in 1984, when 
I was also the “lone professional” at the 
Pipestone County Historical Society, 
located in very rural southwest Min- 
nesota. Since 1985, I have been in Crow 
Wing County, central Minnesota, where 
the society seems to appreciate my gener- 
alist approach more than the previous 
society. 

Over the last six months, we have 
added approximately 200 new members, 
putting us around the 800 mark, ahead 
of a few “larger institutions” that I am 
familiar with in Minnesota. 

Our exhibits have progressed fairly well, 
and storage, collections, and archival 
problems come pretty nicely. My registrar, 
librarian, collections people, and some 
secretarial help are all volunteers, up to 
79 years old. The best of them get 
promoted to a “department head” 
although it is still part-time staff. I also 
have a talented paid staff, with a full-time 
maintenance man who can research and 
do any repair, almost; and a part-time 
secretary-bookkeeper. 

I have been active in the Minnesota 
Association of Museums and serve on a 
program committee on newsletters and 
am on a panel to discuss volunteer pro- 
grams. Locally, I am a member of the 
county volunteer coordinators and work 
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with community-wide volunteer coordi- 
nators for recognition and workshops. 
Voluntaryism has played a key role here 
due to a strong Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program. We also like cooperative ven- 
tures, such as a “Know Before You Throw” 
seminar we cohosted last year, at which 
David Nystuen of the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society staff was the keynote speaker. 
We also visit schools some, as do our 
volunteers. 

Our board of trustees worked for a 20 
percent increase from the county as of 
January 1. Also, we may open a historic 
site-interpretive center with the Corps of 
Engineers and our neighbor county soci- 
ety, Cass, as partners. 

In the past, | have interned with Reed 
Whitaker in Kansas City and Roger 
Bridges in Springfield, Illinois, and stud- 
ied under William Seiler at Emporia Sate 
University in Kansas. I have had more for- 
mal training in archives, oral history, and 
American history than in museology, 
which has been “on the job” thanks to 
the Minnesota Historical Society, 
AASLH publications and the 1984 meet- 
ing, and an AAM-ALI-ABA Legal 
Administration course in Chicago. 

I have learned a lot from trying to keep 
the members of one society and the 
general public in one “tent.” Principles, 
policy, and a clear conscience are some- 
times the best tools for the job of direc- 
tor. Curiosity and awareness are the other 
two. 

All this comes to the question of why 
were we, the Crow Wing County Histor- 
ical Society, chosen as the “small potato.” 
We will always be loyal to AASLH, even 
though we sometimes feel like a “poor 
relative” at larger gatherings. Not every 
organization can operate a 12,000-sguare- 
foot museum on less than $50,000 annu- 
ally. I hope that is why you compared us 
to the Colonial Williamsburg Founda- 
tion. Besides, it is a joy to do something 
as well as the Rockefellers. They should 
see our renovated jail-sheriffs residence, 
which is operated without a set admission 


fee. 
JEFFERY E. ALLEN 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CROW WING COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 


Anomaly in the history field 


_ Two statements in your March-April 
issue of HISTORY NEWS point up an anom- 


aly in the world of historical agencies. On 
page 30 (“Field Notes for the Curator”), 
we are told that the cost of the Stamford 
Historical Society’s exhibit “was under- 
written by the IBM Corporation” Two 
pages later (“Field Notes for the Adminis- 
stator”), we are told not to buy an IBM- 
PC, but to save $600 and buy a generic 
IBM clone built in Asia. I, for one, have 
yet to see a single exhibit underwritten 
by a generic-computer-building Asian 
company. Shouldn’t we be supporting one 


of the hands that feed us? 


DAVID W. CARMICHAEL 

COUNTY ARCHIVIST 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY RECORDS 
CENTER AND ARCHIVES 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


Send in the clones? 

A “Field Notes” item in the March- 
April issue of HISTORY NEWS advocates 
the purchase of relatively low-cost generic 
copies (a.k.a. “clones”) of the standard- 
setting IBM-PC microcomputer family as 
an economical route to computerization. 
You owe it to your readers to qualify that 
advice with several prominent cautionary 
postscripts. 

The fledgling computer user, toward 
whom this “Field Notes” item seems to 
have been directed, might be in for several 
unpleasant surprises as the purchaser of 
a generic “house brand” or “clone” micro- 
computer from a distant mail-order dis- 
count distributor. That entry-level user is 
likely to need some guidance—frequent, 
reliable, intelligible, and sympathetic— 
in order to get the microcomputer set up, 
turned on, and applied to the perform- 
ance of useful chores. Such assistance can 
sometimes come from friends and col- 
leagues who are “computer jocks” or can 
sometimes be acquired through courses at 
a local community college or adult edu- 
cation program. Some specialized train- 
ing programs for entry-level computer 
users are offered from time to time as 
workshops sponsored by regional museum 
associations. Contrary to common expec- 
tations, however, the needed assistance is 
rarely to be found in the printed manuals 
(if any) that accompany a newly acquired 
computer. These tend to be written in 
“techno-babble? a dialect that seems 
reminiscent of English but which loses 
that resemblance when one attempts to 
understand it in depth or in detail. 

The most helpful source of step-by-step 
assistance and advice relating to a specific 
user’s problems with a specific make and 
model of computer is often the retailer 
from whom that machine was purchased. 


If that retailer is the proprietor of a local 
business, he or she will be anxious to 
satisfy customer needs on an individual- 
ized basis. The distant discount house, on 
the other hand, must depend on large 
sales volume and really cannot take time 
for individual hand-holding. If, for any 
number of reasons, “the thing doesn’t 
work,” and the user is uncertain as to 
whether the problem resides in a 
Taiwanese computer sold by a Chicago 
mail-order house, an Italian printer 
bought from a discounter in Los Angeles, 
or a program disk copied from a copy of 
a copy that a friend bought from Captain 
Hook’s Software Emporium in South 
Miami, where does one go for solace or 
for help? 

Eventually, every machine will suffer 
some minor or major malfunction. What 
then? The odds are the seller of mail-order 
“clones,” if still in business, has no serv- 
ice department. A local sales and serv- 
ice facility is very apt to grumble 
discontentedly when someone drags in a 
machine that wasn’t bought there and 
asks for repairs. At best, the service com- 
pany will do the job and charge a stiff 
premium price to make up for the profit 
lost on the initial sale. At worst, the com- 
pany will look at the computer, ask 
“whazzat?” and explain that it has neither 
the parts nor the know-how to make the 
necessary repairs. Despite superficial 
similarities of appearance and perform- 
ance, all clones are not created equal. 

It’s true, of course, that most clones 
come with warranties comparable to 
those of major name-brand micro- 
computers; but let’s remember that a war- 
ranty is no better than the company and 
the company representatives standing 
behind it. The fellow in the trench coat 
who sells Rolex look-alikes for $5 will 
probably give a guarantee to anyone who 
asks for it. For $5 extra he might offer a 
lifetime “extended service contract,” but 
where are you going to find him when the 
thing stops ticking? 

Even when a warranty is 100 percent 
valid, it may offer scant comfort if the 
nearest warranty service center is half a 
continent away. In such a case, the owner 
is faced with the choice of seeking local 
repair service (and such “nonauthorized” 
service would void most warranties) or 
sending the machine (at considerable cost 
of packing, shipping, and insurance) to 
an electronic never-never land for an 
extended and unpredictable length of 
time. 

It should be noted that a great deal of 
price-centered advertising (for clones and 


EEE TEE 


name-brand computers alike) focuses on 
models with single floppy-disk drives. In 
general, these are better suited for use as 
small boat anchors than as serious data 
management tools. They will perform 
most basic “number crunching” and 
“work crunching” tasks, but often with 
maddening slowness as one fumbles with 
the location, insertion, removal, and stor- 
age of program disks, data disks, backup 
disks, and utility disks. A unit with two 
floppy-disk drives, usually costing about 
$200 more, will save much time and frus- 
tration. A unit with a hard-disk and 
floppy-disk drive, costing about $500 
more than the most basic model, is light- 
years beyond the lesser machines in per- 
formance and “user-friendliness” and is 
the only choice that should be considered 
today for institutional or professional use. 
The cost differential, besides being well 
worthwhile in terms of performance, is 
truly trivial when figured as a daily cost 
over the useful life of the machine. 

As a veteran of a number of micro- 
computer purchases (both personal and 
institutional; both “name-brand” and 
“clone”; and from both mail-order and 
local retail sources), | would suggest that 
the more rational approach to cost- 
cutting is to find a machine that will suit 
your current and anticipated needs and 
which is sold and serviced by a nearby 
firm—preferably one that has been around 
for at least a few years and enjoys a good 
reputation for its service and user support. 
The cost is likely to be 15 to 25 percent 
higher than what might be paid for the 
same machine from a “rock bottom” mail- 
order discount house; but, for the entry- 
level user, that extra cost will be worth 
every dime in terms of assistance provided 
and ulcers avoided in the course of set- 
up, testing, instruction, warranty service, 
and post-warranty repairs. 

The more advanced computer user, 
who has been through set-up procedures 
before, who is familiar with the fun- 
damentals of the MS-DOS or PC-DOS 
operating system, and who may even be 
able to undertake trouble-shooting and 
simple repair or maintenance work, might 
be well served by generic machines 
shipped from afar. For the beginner, the 
initial monetary savings are not likely to 
be worth the risks or the inconveniences. 


RON KLEY 

PRESIDENT 

MUSEUM COMPUTER NETWORK 
EAST WINTHROP, MAINE 


Help with centennials 

As the chief of staff for the commission 
working on Washington's 1989 centennial 
celebration, I found Michael J. Devine’s 
article (“The Bicentennial as History,” 
November/December 1986 HISTORY 
NEWS) a useful guide and a welcome 
reminder of what this enterprise is all 
about. I am sure my colleagues working 
on the centennials of Montana and 
North and South Dakota (all 1989) and 
Wyoming and Idaho (in 1990) will be glad 
to have this distillation of his experience 
as well. 

Readers of HISTORY NEWS will, of 
course, have a chance to see how well we 
have taken his advice to heart when 
AASLH meets in Seattle in 1989. There 
should be plenty of centennial activities 
afoot by then. 


PUTNAM BARBER 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 





COMMEMORATE YOUR HISTORIC 
BUILDING AND RAISE FUNDS 
WITH PHOTO-CHINA 


Also ceramic tile, note paper, Christmas cards, 
and calendars. Join the other historical soci- 
eties using these products!! For details on all 
products write or call: 


Preston-Hopkinson 
Department LH 

P.O. Box 605 
Appomattox, VA 
24522 

(804) 352-5471 
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BY DEBBIE COTTRELL 

When the bottom fell out of oil prices, 
Texas state government leaders scrambled 
to make ends meet with much smaller 
revenues than originally anticipated. 
With an economy closely tied to the 
petroleum industry, legislators saw the 
budgets of state agencies as prime targets 
for spending cuts. The Texas Historical 
Commission, a small state agency man- 
dated as the official commission for 
historic preservation in Texas, ‘was just as 
vulnerable as the approximately 250 
other agencies. We (staff and preserva- 
tionists across Texas) knew our agency was 
important; we knew it was cost-efficient 
and even revenue enhancing; and we 
knew its $1.85 million annual budget was 
but a drop in the bucket of state spend- 
ing... but these facts were not enough 
to persuade legislators to continue 
appropriating funds for the commission. 
It became clear that our agency needed 
to gather some specific facts and statis- 
tics and put them to use across the 
state—if we intended to keep our budget 
and programs intact. 


Direct and indirect impact 

Our stockpile of economic ammuni- 
tion needed to show clearly how cuts to 
the THC would be bad for preservation 
and bad for the state’s economy. First, we 
pulled together the direct positive eco- 
nomic figures that various THC depart- 
ments had generated. The Main Street 
Project had seen dramatic increases in 
sales tax revenues since it started work- 
ing with small communities across Texas 
to revitalize downtown areas. We acquired 
the figures to show these increases from 
the State Comptroller’s monthly com- 
puter print-outs. Main Street also was 
responsible for new jobs and new busi- 
nesses in selected communities. The 
numbers to prove these facts were availa- 
ble in records kept by managers in the 
Main Street cities; these records covered 
new business starts, business closings, 
rehabilitation costs, and new jobs. Proj- 
ect Director Anice Read had the figures 
from these records in the monthly reports 
submitted to her by the managers. 


Debbie Cottrell is the director of publications for 
the Texas Historical Commission in Austin. She 
prepared this article with assistance from Curtis 
Tunnell, executive director of the commission. 


Next we turned to reports and figures 
from THC’s Architecture Division, which 
administers the federal Investment Tax 
Credit program in Texas. The division had 
cleared the way for hundreds of millions 
of dollars in private rehabilitation work 
across the state. Figures on the annual 
value of rehabilitation of landmark struc- 
tures were compiled from Historic Pres- 
ervation Certification Applications, filed 
in the State Historic Preservation Office 
(SHPO). The Office of the State 
Archaeologist, too, had figures we could 
use. The office had received outright 
donations and conservation easements on 
several important pieces of prop- 
erty—worth millions of dollars. To deter- 
mine the value of archaeological 
properties, we used actual appraisals of 
land values, for tax purposes, plus the esti- 
mated cost of recovering the data and col- 
lections from the sites. 

Beyond these direct effects on Texas’s 
economy, nearly every THC department 
had indirect impacts on the state’s econ- 
omy. For example: 

e Tourism is touted as the up-and- 
coming industry—perhaps salvation—for 
‘Texas. Based on data from the Texas Tour- 
ist Development Agency, tourism is a $16 
billion industry in the state. Historic sites 
are a prime tourist attraction, according 
to figures available from Southern Living 
magazine, the Texas Tourist Development 
Agency, and the state highway depart- 
ment (the highway department gathers 
useful tourism data at entrance stations 
on major highways leading into the state). 


The THC’s State Marker Program, one 


of the more ambitious in the nation, con- 


tributes to the tourism industry by com- 
memorating sites that tourists are 
attracted to as well as by helping preserve 
these sites. The agency’s National Regis- 
ter Department accomplishes the same 
goal. 

e Museums also are drawing cards for 
tourists. The agency’s Field and Museum 
Services Department helps small 
museums by offering technical advice and 
administering a small grants program. 
The department had done a survey on 
museum visitors and had figures to show 
who was visiting the 600 history museum 
in Texas and how they were generating 
spending in the state. (A revision of this 
survey is underway. We now encourage 
museums to keep better attendance rec- 
ords and to distinguish between in-state 
and out-of-state visitors.) 





e The agency’s Review and Compliance 
Department works with federal projects 
in Texas to make sure negative impacts 
on cultural resources are held to a mini- 
mum. These federal projects generate bil- 
lions of dollars in the state—but they can’t 
be spent until this THC department 
clears them. 

e Museum directories, historical marker 
guides, and a National Register catalogue 
have been produced by the THC’s Publi- 
cations Department and were available at 
nominal costs—another aid to historic 
sites and tourism. 


Outside impacts 

There were other indirect ways the 
THC was aiding Texas’s economy—even 
outside of agency efforts. The state Parks 
and Wildlife Department maintains 
several historic sites—another draw for 
tourists. Even though Parks and Wildlife 
owns the sites, many were purchased and 
saved at the recommendation of the 
THG 

Major historic sites in the state—such 
as the Alamo and the Governor’s Man- 
sion and the State Capitol—were not 
directly affiliated with the THC, but they 
represented the state’s history. And, the 
THC was legislatively responsible for this 
history. Through project reviews, applica- 
tion of standards, grants, research and 
marking, and preparation of plans, the 
THC had been directly involved in pres- 
ervation efforts at thousands of historic 
sites for more than three decades. Their 
tourism figures reflected the overall 


efforts—and dividends—of the THC. 


Crunching numbers 

With the above statistics in hand, 
THC staff needed to put them into a for- 
mat that could be taken to legislative 
hearings and preservation meetings, as 
well as be handed to individuals and 
taken into communities. A few para- 
meters were quickly established. First, we 
determined that all efforts had to be cost- 
efficient—that is, produced in-house by 
the agency’s Publications Department. 
We also wanted to follow methods that 
were professional and testable. Graphs 
had to be accurate; facts had to be cur- 
rent. If we were going to put this mate- 
rial before legislators who were responsible 
for determining the agency’s budget, there 
was little margin for error. We decided to 
include footnotes citing data sources on 
graphs and other visual materials to lend 
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credibility and to help answer guestions. 
We found that the more specific the data, 
the better it is accepted. And last, we 
wanted to produce the report in a format 
that allowed for continual updates. 

Within these parameters, we planned 
several production projects. The idea was 
to present multiple copies of the mate- 
rial in several formats to make it as adapt- 
able as possible. Gradually, we developed 
the following materials: 

eA general flier entitled “Preservation 
Saves.” The flier featured artwork 
designed by a staff artist and included 
brief narratives on all THC programs and 
their economic impact in Texas. On the 
back panel of the flier, we used a graph 
to illustrate the exact dollar value of 
specific agency programs. Staff roughed 
out the graph, making sure all figures were 
based on the same time period, and the 
staff artist produced it to scale. 

eThis same graph was enlarged and 
reproduced on 8 1/2 by 11 inch paper. On 
the reverse side, the staff artist prepared 
Southern Living’s tourism figures (using a 
percentage scale), showing why tourists 
travel and showing that visiting historic 
attractions leads all categories. 

e We enlarged the graphs of agency pro- 
grams and Southern Living’s figures and 
mounted them on poster boards with 
colorful borders. During long legislative 
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hearings, after lengthy testimonies from 
agency after agency, these posters have 
woken a few legislators up and quickly 
conveyed some important points. 

e We established in the agency’s news- 
letter a special column entitled “Preser- 
vation Saves.” Featuring a logo based on 
a dollar bill, the column highlights a sin- 
gle THC economic impact each month. 
It reminds the newsletter’s 2,000 plus 
readers that the value of preservation pro- 
grams is ongoing. 

e As the legislature returned to Austin 
for its 1987 session (perhaps one of the 
toughest sessions in the state’s history due 
to the economic crisis), the THC devoted 
one entire issue of its newsletter to eco- 
nomics and preservation. With artwork 
and facts already prepared, this effort 
required little more than expanding and 
updating existing materials, yet it 
provided our economic facts in another 
format. 


The results 

The agency’s budget for 1988-89 is still 
being considered by the state legislature, 
so final results are not yet in. But the use 
of economic figures did help the agency 
avoid deep cuts for the current fiscal year 
(1987). Requests for our figures, fliers, and 
graphs come regularly from the public as 
well as from state legislators. 


FUND RAISING FOR MUSEUMS: 


The Essential Book for Staff and Trustees 


by Hedy A. Hartman 


Over 500 pages of the most important information 
about financial development of 
all types of museums available to people 
working throughout the nation. 


Updated annually. Comprehensively indexed. 


Competently researched. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT A COPY ANY LONGER. 
Order Today — $95 prepaid 


Orders unaccompanied by payment will have shipping & handling charges added to the invoice. 


(WA State residents, please add 8.1% tax.) 





We used the economic materials exten- 
sively during a recent Preservation Day 
held at the THC. This event was spon- 
sored by a nonprofit organization called 
Preservation Texas. Hundreds of preser- 
vationists from across the state came to 
Austin and visited their legislators in the 
capitol and invited them to brunch and 
tours at the THC (just a few blocks away). 
Preservation Texas and other private 
sources covered the expenses for food, 
name tags, and preservation fact sheets 
and other materials used that day. All of 
the agency’s charts, fliers, graphs, special 
newsletters, and other materials were 
available on Preservation Day and gave 
people something to take with them as 
a reminder of preservation concerns in 
tough economic times. 

Linking historic preservation and eco- 
nomic facts is not a new idea. Several 
years ago, a state leader said, “It’s easier 
to pick a tourist than a bale of cotton.” 
THC Executive Director Curtis Tunnell 
adds another perspective: “Beyond the 
direct dollar benefits of preservation is the 
more important goal of protecting the 
pride, spirit, independence, and quality 
of life that makes Texas unique. From the 
piney woods to the desert mountains, and 
from the seashore to the high plains, 
Texas has a very special history and a her- 
itage worth preserving at any cost.’ 


P.O. Box 818 
Redmond, Washington 98073 
(206) 328-1893 


Economic Impac 


Studies 


Putting the Facts 
to Work 






HI$TORY must pay—that's the mes- 
sage historical agencies across the coun- 
try are getting from their state legislators. 
Faced with revenue shortfalls—like the 
huge decrease in oil revenues in Texas and 
Louisiana over the past few years— 
legislators find themselves balancing not 
only the public benefits of the programs 
they fund but also the economic benefits. 
Return on investment is the name of the 
game historical agencies have been forced 
to learn, because when their services are 
measured against such public needs as 
road improvements or better schools or 
public housing, historical agencies must 
elaborate on their story of old—that they 
preserve the heritage of the state and 
improve the quality of life. Now through- 
out the country, such groups are 
documenting the case for their continued 
support. 
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Whether full-blown economic impact 
studies or straight-foward accountings of 
values of state properties, such as histori- 
cal markers, of investments in historic 
preservation projects, and of tourists’ dol- 
lars, these documents help legislators 
justify appropriations to historical agen- 
cies. Some state agencies have hired out- 
side consulting firms to conduct surveys 
and write reports; others have gathered 
information from their own reports or 
those of state controllers. 

To provide guidance in compiling eco- 
nomic impact studies and the type of 
information to include, HISTORY NEWS 
presents here excerpts from The Museum 
of New Mexico Foundation’s 1986 eco- 
nomic impact study. Conducted by Av 
Shama and Associates of Albuquerque, 
the study cost $12,000, but Av Shama 
and Associates contributed $4,000 to the 


project, thus bringing the cost to the 
museum down to $8,000. From the 
museum’s initial decision to conduct a 
study to the final report took three and 
a half months, according to Thomas Live- 
say, director of the museum. 

The study covers the impact of visitors 
to three museum properties of The 
Museum of New Mexico, the impact of 
visitors to five state monuments operated 
by the museum, an analysis of how the 
museum's revenues and expenditures have 
a direct impact on the economy of the 
state, as well as information on how the 
museums and monuments attract and 
satisfy tourists to the state. Due to space 
constraints, the sections dealing with vis- 
itor satisfaction and motivation are not 
printed here. Asterisks indicate locations 
of material deleted. 


$$$ 


Economic Impact of 
The Museum of New 
Mexico 


Executive Summary 


The Museum of New Mexico manages 
four museums, five state monuments, and 
a number of centralized professional serv- 
ices. Through these activities, the 
Museum enriches the quality of life in 
New Mexico. At the same time, the 
Museum makes an important contribu- 
tion to the economic well-being of the 
state. This economic contribution, how- 
ever, has never been quantified. 

In order to quantify the economic 
impact of the Museum, The Museum of 
New Mexico Foundation has commis- 
sioned Av Shama and Associates to con- 
duct a study, which focuses on a 
significant portion of its programs and 
activities. The study included: 
eA survey of the economic impact of visi- 
tors to three Santa Fe museums (The 
Museum of Fine Arts, The Museum of 
International Folk Art, and The Palace 
of the Governors Museum) 
eA survey of the economic impact 
induced by visitors to the state monu- 
ments (Coronado State Monument, Fort 
Sumner State Monument, Fort Selden 
State Monument, Jemez State Monu- 
ment, and Lincoln State Monument) 
eA survey of the impact of the Museum’s 
revenues and expenditures. 

The findings of this study show that 
with a general fund appropriation of $3.1 
million in 1985-1986, the Museum gener- 
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ated or helped to generate: 
©$244,790,327 in total economic impact 
on the New Mexico economy, or 79 times 
its state budget. This means that the 
Museum helps bring $79 to the state 
economy for every state $1 it spends. 
©$11,997,760 in sales tax to the state 
annually, or roughly 3.9 times its annual 
budget. This means that every $1 spent 
by the state on the Museum helps bring 
about $3.90 to the state as revenues from 
gross receipts tax. 

xX kK * 


Methodology 


To determine the economic impact of 
The Museum of New Mexico on the 
state, three different tasks were used to 
gather information. These tasks were: 

1. A survey of visitors to Santa Fe 
museums to determine: 

e The economic impact of the spending 
of visitors to three Santa Fe museums 
e The degree of satisfaction of visitors to 
these three museums 

eThe part that these museums play in 
bringing tourists to New Mexico 

o The demographics of visitors to these 
museums. 

2. A survey of visitors to state monu- 


ments to determine: 
o The economic impact of the spending 
of visitors to the five state monuments 
e The degree of satisfaction of visitors to 
these monuments 
9 The part that these monuments play in 
bringing tourists to New Mexico 
The demographics of visitors to these 
monuments. 
3. An analysis of the Museum data: 
The purpose in this task was to analyze 
the Museum’s information pertaining to 
its employment, income, expenditures, 
and number of visitors. 


What is Economic Impact? 

Arts organizations like The Museum of 
New Mexico pay wages and salaries to 
their employees and buy goods and serv- 
ices from a variety of vendors. The sum 
of these two factors is called direct spend- 
ing or primary impact. The Museum’s 
employees spend the bulk of their income 
on a multitude of goods and services, 
while vendors buy wholesale goods and 
raw materials and meet payrolls. These in 
turn trigger additional rounds of spend- 
ing. These are called the multiplier effect, 
while the dollar sum of the rounds of 
spending triggered by the original direct 
spending is called indirect spending or 


secondary impact. The sum of both direct 
and indirect spending is called total eco- 
nomic impact. The sum of direct spend- 
ing multiplied by the multiplier equals 
the total economic impact. 

Visitors to The Museum of New Mex- 
ico spend money on food, lodging, 
tickets, and other purchases. Their spend- 
ing is called direct impact, which con- 
tinues to circulate in the economy and 
generates indirect impact. The sum of 
both direct and indirect impacts is the 
total economic impact induced by the visitors. 

In a completely closed economic sys- 
tem where all the money stays within the 
local economy, the multiplier is very large. 
It decreases in economies or industries 
that depend on purchases from out-of- 
state. The multiplier of the arts of New 
Mexico is relatively large because in many 
cases it resembles a closed system. 

While this is true, a precise determina- 
tion of the multiplier of The Museum of 
New Mexico is a difficult and resource- 
consuming task. Studies of the economic 
impact of the arts in other states estimated 
the multiplier between 2.24 and 3.5. Esti- 
mates of the arts multiplier by arts organi- 
zations range from 2.5 to 4. The New 
Mexico Department of Travel and Tour- 
ism, which includes arts, uses a multiplier 





Ly 


och Museum Services 


Advice for the museum professional from museum professionals. 





@ Consultation 


Providing comprehensive exhibit services to the museum community. 
Lynch Museum Services, 1601 Sherman Avenue, Pennsauken New Jersey 08110, 609 663 8555 
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of 2.17. The New Mezico Film Commis- 
sion uses a multiplier of 3.0, while a more 
scientific study of 30 sectors in New Mex- 
ico reports an average multiplier of 2.5. 
It is felt that this average is the most 
realistic estimate of the arts multiplier in 
New Mexico, so it is used throughout this 
study. 


Impact of Visitors 
to Santa Fe Museums 


A total of 349 persons were interviewed 
at The Palace of the Governors, The 
Museum of Fine Arts, and The Museum 
of International Folk Art. 

The survey was designed by the 
research and consulting firm of Av Shama 
and Associates (ASA) and was 
administered by museum volunteers 
trained in interviewing techniques by 
ASA. The interviews took place between 
August 29 and August 31, 1986. 


Visitor-Induced Impact 

The table above presents average 
spending by museum visitors on lodging, 
food, purchases, etc., as well as the length 
of their visits to Santa Fe and to New 
Mexico. 

As can be seen in this table, the aver- 
age spending per visit to New Mexico by 
out-of-state residents is $619; the average 
spending per visit to Santa Fe by New 
Mexico residents is $44. Multiplied by the 
total number of visitors, out-of-state and 
in-state respectively, these figures will pro- 
vide the total direct impact of visitor- 
induced spending. 

The Museum of New Mexico reports 
a total of 218,675 visits by out-of-state 
visitors and 58,129 visits by in-state visi- 
tors. Because visitors often visit more 
than one museum at a time, however, 
adjustments must be made for individuals 
who visit more than one museum or one 
museum more than one time. Based on 
the responses to the survey, it is possible 
to adjust the number of visits and get the 
number of visitors. Accordingly, the num- 
ber of in-state visits is reduced by 32 per- 
cent and the number of out-of-state visits 
is reduced by 45 percent to yield the num- 
ber of in-state and out-of-state visitors. 

Therefore, the number of out-of-state 
visitors to The Museum of New Mexico 
is: 


218,675 - (45 percent of 218,675) = 120,271 


The number of in-state visitors to The 
Museum of New Mexico is: 


58,129 - (32 percent of 58,129) = 39,528 


Average Spending and Length of Stay 
of Visitors to the Santa Fe Museums 


Category (per day/per party) 
Lodging 

Food & Beverage 

Purchases 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Admissions 

Other 


Total (per party/per day) 
Average Number in Party: 
Total per person/per day 


# days in New Mexico: 
# days in Santa Fe: 


Total Spending Per Person Per Visit* 


Non-Resident Resident 
$ 51.08 $ 473 
4846 20.77 
74.07 18.30 
20.00 789 
9.56 4.93 
6.15 5.63 
3.77 1.09 
$213.09 $63.33 
2.39 2.0 

$ 89.16 $31.67 
6.94 N/A 
4.03 14 
$619.00 $44.00 


* Visit to New Mexico by out-of-state visitors; visit to Santa Fe by New Mexico 


residents. 





Combining these visitors’ figures with 
the survey results reported above on total 
spending per person per visit, the direct 
economic impact of out-of-state and in- 
state visitors can be calculated. 


Direct Impact of Out-of-State Visitors: 
120,271 x $619 = $74,447,749 


Direct Impact of In-State Visitors: 
39,528 X $44 = $1,739,232 


Adding the direct impacts of out-of- 
state and in-state visitors to the Museum 
results in a total direct economic impact 
induced by visitors to the Museum of 
$76,186,981. 

Taking the multiplier effect of 2.5 into 
account, the total direct and indirect impact 
induced by visitors to the Museum is 
$190,467,452 (2.5 times $76,186,981). 


The resulting state sales-tax revenue from 


this impact is $10,237,625, or approxi- 
mately 3.3 times the state contribution 
to the budget of The Museum of New 
Mexico (Santa Fe sales tax rate is 5.375 
percent). 


* OK % 


Impact of Visitors 
to State Monuments 


A total of 148 visitors were interviewed 
at the five state monuments. 


xX kK x 


Visitor-Induced Impact 

The table below presents average 
spending by visitors to the state monu- 
ments, as well as the length of their visit 
to New Mexico and Santa Fe. 

As can be seen in the table, average 
spending per visit to New Mexico by out- 


Average Spending and Length of Stay 
of Visitors to the State Monuments 


Category (per day/per party) 

Lodging 

Food & Beverage 

Purchases 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Admission 

Other 
Total (per party/per day) 
Average Number in Party: 
Total per person/per day 


# days in New Mexico: 
# days in Santa Fe: 


Total Spending Per Person Per Visit 


Non-Resident Resident 
$ 28.6 $ 7.2 
28.1 p e 
234 8.3 
241 11.5 
12.0 4.3 
Al 59 
2.9 \7 
$124.3 »60.1 
25 2.5 
$ 49.7 $24.0 
75 N/A 

09 N/A 
$373.0 $24.0 
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of-state residents is $373 per person. Aver- 
age spending per visit to a state monu- 
ment by in-state residents is $24 per 
person. Multiplying these figures by the 
respective number of out-of-state and in- 
state visitors will provide the total direct 
impact of visitors to New Mexico state 
monuments. 

The Museum of New Mexico reports 
a total of 98,612 visitors to the state 
monuments in the past year. It is esti- 
mated that of this total, 77,904 are out- 
of-state and 20,708 are in-state visitors. 

Because visitors often visit more than 
one monument during their visit in New 
Mexico, however, adjustments must be 
made for individuals who visit more than 
one monument or one monument more 
than one time. Further adjustments must 
also be made for those who visit a monu- 
ment as well as the Santa Fe museums. 
Based on the responses to the survey, it 
is possible to adjust the number of visits 
to get the number of visitors. Accordingly, 
the number of out-of-state visits is 
reduced by 39.6 percent and the number 
of in-state visits is reduced by 89.9 per- 
cent to yield the number of out-of-state 
and in-state visitors. 

The number of out-of-state visitors to 
the state monuments is: 


77,904 - (39.6 percent of 77,904) = 
47,054 


The number of in-state visitors to the 
state monuments is: 


20,708 - (89.9 percent of 20,708) = 
2,092 


Combining these visitor figures with 
the survey results reported in the table on 
total spending per person per visit, the 
economic impact of out-of-state and in- 
state can be calculated. 


Direct Impact of Out-of-State Visitors: 
47,054 x $373 = $17,551,142 


MUSEUM STUDIES JOURNAL 


To subscribe: 


Center for Museum Studies 
1717 Seventeenth Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-1787 


Reflections 
on Yesterday 


Resources 
for Today 


Research 


for Tomorrow 


Mingle with 
Great Museum 
Minds 
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Direct Impact of In-State Visitors: 
2,092 x $24 = $50,208 


Adding the direct impact of out-of-state 
and in-state visitors to the state monu- 
ments results in total direct economic impact 
induced by visitors to the monuments of 
$17,601,350. 

Taking the multiplier of 2.5 into 
account, the total direct and indirect eco- 
nomic impact induced by visitors to the 
monuments is $44,003,375. The resulting 
state revenues from gross receipts tax is 
$1,760,135, or approximately 56 percent 
of the state contribution to the budget of 
the Museum. (The statewide average sales 
tax rate is 4 percent.) 


* OK * 


An Analysis of Museum Data 

The Museum information pertaining to 
revenues, expenditures, employment, and 
visitors is summarized in the table below. 


Most notable of these data for 1985-1986 
are: 

eA total of 276,804 visits to The Museum 
of Fine Arts, The Museum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art, and The Palace of the 
Governors Museum, of which 218,675 are 
by out-of-state visitors and the remaining 
58,129 visits are by New Mexico residents. 
(The total economic impact, direct and 
indirect, of these visitors is over $190 
million.) 

98,612 visits to the five state monu- 
ments, of which 77,904 visits are by out- 
of-state visitors and 20,708 visits are by 
New Mexico residents. (The total eco- 
nomic impact, direct and indirect, of 
these visitors is over $40 million.) 
0160 full-time jobs. 

eRevenues of $4,127,800. 

Taking the multiplier effect of 2.5 into 
consideration, the total economic impact 
generated by the museum’s revenue and 
expenditures is $10,319,500. HN 


1985-1986 Data of The Museum of New Mexico 


1. Revenue Data: 

State Appropriations: 
General Funds 
Other Funds 

Block Grant 


2. Expense Data: 
Salaries and Wages including 
benefits & payroll tax: 


Nonpersonal Expenses: 


Maintenance and Repair 
Supplies and Materials 
Contracted Services 
Capital Outlays 
Marketing and Advertising 
Travel (in-state) 

Travel (out-of-state) 
Other Expenditures 


3. Employee Data: 
Permanent Full-Time Equivalent 
Term Full-Time Equivalent 


4. Number of Visitors* 
From New Mexico 
From Out-of-State 


5. Admission Ticket Prices: 


Adults $2.00 
Children 718 years old $1.00 
Children under 7 years old Free 


One Admission 


$3,125,800 
898,200 
103,800 


Total $4,127,800 


$2,974,000 


138,500 
121,500 
536,800 
204,800 
6,500 
34,100 
6,000 
89,300 


Total $4,111,800 


126 
15 


Total 141 


120,271 
39,528 
Total 159,799 


Annual Pass 


$10.00 
$ 5.00 
Free 


2-day Pass 


$3.00 
$2.00 
Free 


* Total number of visits are 276804, of which 218675 are visits by out-of-state 
visitors and 58,129 are visits by New Mexico residents. 











How Do You Get 
an IMS Grant? 


Director Shepard Faces Ouestions 


In May, Lois Burke Shepard expects the 
annual barrage to begin. 

As director of the Institute of Museum 
Services (IMS), she will announce this 
year’s winners of federal grants to 
museums for General Operating Support 
(GOS). She may receive some thank you 
letters from museums that are funded, but 
the barrage will come from museums that 
are not. Such museum service organiza- 
tions as AASLH also will hear from dis- 
appointed applicants. And if the calls and 
letters hold true to form, they will be 
something like this: 

“Tve been looking at the grant list, and 
I just can’t figure it out. We've had GOS 
grants from IMS for three years in a row, 
and were just as good a museum as ever, 
but all of a sudden this year we didn’t get 
one. Not only that but hardly any 
museums in our state got a grant this 
time, and last year museums here got five. 
Of course, our region’s biggest art museum 
got a grant again—and so did that strug- 
gling little history museum in the next 
state, which I advised as a consultant in 
the Museum Assessment Program that 
IMS also funds! So just what kind of crap 
shoot is this? Does IMS draw applications 
out of a wheel-of-fortune every year? Or 
does Lois Shepard use a dart board for 
choosing the winners?” 

How will IMS answer such ques- 
tions? 

Because some of the questions will 
come from AASLH members, and 
because this is the tenth anniversary of 
IMS, a review of its procedures seems 
appropriate anyway. So HISTORY NEWS 
posed questions to which responses were 
provided, as follows, by Mrs. Shepard and 
IMS Program Director Ruth Weant. 


TT 


from the Field 





Lois Burke Shepard 


ae So 
HISTORY NEWS: Let’s start from scratch. 
Suppose I’m the director of the Old Hick- 
ory Historical Museum and want to apply 
for a General Operating Support grant in 
next year’s competition. How do I find 
out when and where and how? 


Lois Burke Shepard: If you have ever 
applied to IMS in any program, we will 
automatically mail you a copy of the 
booklet called Grant Application and Infor- 
mation as soon as it is available from the 
printer. If you haven't previously applied 
to IMS, all you have to do is request the 
booklet. The booklet includes forms for 
your application. When the 1988 edition 
is ready early this fall, it will give you 
guidelines for eligibility, how much 
money you can request, what you can use 


it for, and how you can apply for it. 

Also, on the front of the booklet in 
large numbers you will find our program 
office telephone number, (202) 786-0539. 
We encourage you to call our staff with 
any questions that the booklet doesn’t 
answer for your museum. It is also a good 
idea to call the program office in August 
to check on the application deadlines. 
Watch for our deadlines to be announced, 
about two months in advance, in museum 
association newsletters. 


2c Se 
HN: Two months doesn’t seem like a lot 
of lead time. Why can’t you announce the 
next application deadline and send out 
the booklets now? 


LBS: Every year we re-evaluate the 
guidelines in light of problems that may 
appear in the previous year’s applications. 
Also, changes may be mandated in the 
program itself by the National Museum 
Services Board (NMSB), the policy arm 
of IMS, appointed by the president of the 
United States, or by Congress, which 
appropriates the money each year around 
September. We try always to announce 
the deadlines as soon as possible and to 
have the application booklets to the field 
not less than sixty days before the 
deadline. 


ERLE SES IEEE LE DEE IA MAA AAA 
HN: Let's suppose that my historical 
museum does submit an application this 
year. What exactly will you do with it? 


LBS: When it arrives, the IMS staff will 
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first check the application for two things: 
Is your museum eligible and is the appli- 
cation complete? That is, is your organi- 
zation really a nonprofit institution 
within U.S. territory that, for at least two 
years, has cared for and exhibited to the 
public objects that it owns or uses, in 
facilities that it owns or operates, under 
the supervision of at least one paid or 
unpaid staff member, or the equivalent in 
part-time or unpaid staff, who is genuinely 
responsible for the collections? And have 
you included all required application 
materials including proof of nonprofit sta- 
tus and financial statement forms? 


Sea ee Se eee 
HN: What happens if I forget something? 


LBS: I strongly suggest that you don't! 
Your application can be rejected. This 
past year, however, the NMSB voted to 
have the program staff call all applicants 
with incomplete applications—more than 
100 out of some 1,300 applications—and 
give them seven days to complete their 
submissions. We rejected only those that 
weren't completed within that additional 
week. That was, however, a one-time 
board decision, which may or may not be 
repeated. If I had spent the time required 
to fill out an IMS application, | certainly 
wouldn’t count on it! 


Aa a OT EE 
HN: If my application is eligible and com- 
plete, then what happens to it? 


LBS: We enter the information on the 
application face sheet into our computer 
and check to be sure it’s correctly entered. 
The computer, which also contains data 
on reviewers, will group your application 
with a dozen or so others from museums 
of the same budget size and discipline and 
assign those applications to four field 
reviewers. Each reviewer for your applica- 
tion (museum professionals in the field 
who have agreed to evaluate applications) 
will have professional experience in 
museums of the same discipline and 
budget. size as yours. The IMS staff con- 
tacts all reviewers to be sure they can pro- 
vide evaluations by our deadline and then 
sends applications and complete instruc- 
tions to the field reviewers. 


AA ee a 


HN: How do you recruit reviewers? 
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LBS: By now we have a substantial pool 
of reviewers who have assisted in this 
process over the years. Last year we dis- 
tributed a brochure to help us solicit 
applications from museum professionals 
to serve as reviewers. Although we have 
a substantial number of reviewers in some 
disciplines, we continually need to add 
professionals from all types of museums 
to the pool. We seek reviewers who have 
at least three years of experience and 
broad understanding of museum stan- 
dards. We ask associations such as 
AASLH to help us solicit new reviewers, 
and every year we ask current reviewers— 
we had 408 this year—to recommend 
others. Reviewers are kept to a high stan- 
dard. We carefully monitor performance, 
and each year we suspend some reviewers 
whose performance does not meet our 
standards. We encourage AASLH mem- 
bers who are museum professionals to call 
or write IMS for our application brochure. 


SE SE Oe A EE, 
HN: What will the four reviewers assigned 
to my application do when they get it? 


LBS: Your application is carefully read 
by reviewers, usually three times, as we 
suggest to them. Using a score sheet with 
nine basic criteria to evaluate, each 
reviewer independently ranks your appli- 
cation with a score ranging from low of 
one to a high of seven and writes com- 
ments supporting each score. When we 
receive the score sheets back in the pro- 
gram office, we enter these “raw” scores 
into our computer, proofreading each 
score again for accuracy. Because some 
reviewers rate proposals generally higher 
or lower than other reviewers, the com- 
puter adjusts scores through a standard 
statistical process that, in effect, puts 
every reviewer’s rankings on the same 
scale and transforms the raw scores into 
an adjusted score for each application. 
The computer then gives us adjusted 
scores for all applications ranked in 
numerical order from highest to lowest. 
Those with the highest scores eventually 
receive the grants. 


ico AA MIA AU 
HN: Are there any other human checks 
on this process? 


LBS: Yes, several. Our staff reviews the 
field evaluations and the computer dis- 
tribution, identifies possible scoring 
irregularities that might skew the status 


of particular applications unjustifiably, 
and refers those to a special panel for 
review. This special panel of eleven lead- 
ing museum professionals from all sizes 
and types of museums in different 
geographical regions meets with staff to 
review the preliminary distribution of 
awards. Finally, the NMSB itself reviews 
the findings of the panel. The board then 
recommends the resulting award list to me 
as director, in whom our legislation vests 
final authority for grant approval. 


SS ee ee eee 
HN: Instead of one live panel for special 
cases, the National Endowments for the 
Humanities and the Arts use additional 
live panels of evaluators to do what you 
seem to do with the computer after get- 
ting field reviews. Why doesn’t IMS use 
more live panels? 


LBS: We think our system is an objec- 
tive way to apply the standards of the 
museum profession itself, defining “qual- 
ity” as “how well you do with what you 
have.” Moreover, with a staff of only eight 
people to process not only the applica- 
tions for General Operating Support but 
also our Conservation Project Support 
grants and our Museum Assessment Pro- 
gram grants, we simply could not conduct 
as many extra panels as would be required 
to evaluate the number of applications we 
receive. Annually we process some 2,000 
applications and administer almost 1,000 
active grants. Our system seems, to us, 
both efficient and fair. 


UP??? > OT ODA 
HN: Then how do what seem to be dis- 
parities occur? Why does a museum with 
grants two or three years in a row not get 
one the next year? 


LBS: It is important to remember that 
each year is a new competition. I cannot 
stress that enough. No one should ever 
count on a grant until it is given. Each 
year, a museum's application will be 
assigned a different set of reviewers. Your 
application will probably be reviewed in 
a different group of twelve to fifteen appli- 
cations, so it may face stronger competi- 
tion in one year than in another. Changes 
in guidelines and evaluation standards 
can make a difference as well. Sometimes, 
particularly when a museum shows a 
budget increase in order to be eligible for 
a larger grant, its application may be 
grouped with larger museums than in a 





previous year, which can give it tougher 
competition. Also, sometimes applica- 
tions just look tired—that is, a museum 
may recycle a copy of last year's applica- 
tion, which shows no enthusiasm. 


AA Aa AA Wa aa 
HN: Why do some museums that are 
widely recognized as “good” museums not 
get funded? 


LBS: Sometimes “good” museums, tak- 
ing their status for granted, submit poor 
applications. We ask reviewers not to take 
into consideration the general reputation 
a museum may have but to evaluate only 
what is in its application. Also, as a mat- 
ter of policy, our system enables us to bal- 
ance absolute merit against the need to 
help museums of all kinds and sizes. We 
wouldn’t send your application from the 
Old Hickory Historical Museum out for 
field review in the same group of appli- 
cations as Colonial Williamsburg, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, or the 
Bronx Zoo. We do not have quotas—so 
many grants for history museums, so many 
grants for museums of each budget size, 
so many grants for each geographical 
region. But by grouping applications from 
museums of similar types and sizes for 
evaluation, we can be sure that some 
of each type and size will be scored high 
enough by reviewers to make the final 
grant list. If your museum is ranked higher 
than others in the group in which your 
application is included for review, your 
likelihood of getting a grant is higher 
than it would be if you had to compete 
with a much larger museum on a totally 
equal basis. 


PERE Eee 
HN: Why was it decided not to have a 
quota system, or alternatively a straight 
merit system, rather than a system that 
mixes the two? 


LBS: The Congress created IMS to help 
all the kinds of museums—zoos, aquar- 
iums, botanical gardens, and science 
centers along with a great range of 
museums of history, science, and art. That 
requires a system that ensures distribution. 
But IMS also tries to use its relatively 
small grant funds to improve standards in 
the field and to help museums raise pri- 
vate sector funds. That means rewarding 
museums of each kind that show real 
merit and demonstrate excellence. 


AA AA OO PPP ae 
HN: Why do some states or regions 
receive more grants than others? 


LBS: Thank you for asking. One of the 
greatest misconceptions about IMS’s 
grant process is that awards are given by 
state. They are not. We announce grants 
by state to make it easier for Congress to 
announce awards to constituents. Having 
said that, it is also true that some states 
have more museums than others, some 
have generally stronger museums, some 
have longer and stronger museum tradi- 
tions, and some simply have more 
museums that apply. 


SSS ae a E 
HN: Your maximum grant currently is 
$75,000. Wouldn’t a lower ceiling result 
in spreading the money to more 
museums? What difference does $75,000 


make to a large museum anyway? 


LBS: Please keep in mind that the 
object of the award is to reward excellence 
in museum services and operations, 
regardless of the size of the museum. 
Although the money itself is obviously 
important to a museum, the fact that a 
museum receives a grant is vital to its 
fund-raising efforts in the private sector. 
Even for a very large museum, $75,000 
can make the difference between whether 
or not a special project is undertaken, or 
a new system installed, or special staff 
position added. The NMSB reviews the 
grant ceiling annually and two years ago 
did raise it from $50,000. But there is also 
a minimum grant size of $5,000, which 
benefits the very small museums. Gener- 
ally, grants are limited to 10 percent of 
a museum’s nonfederal operating budget, 
but that operating budget may include 
the value of such noncash contributions 
as your volunteer’s time. 


SSS SS 
HN: If a museum never has applied 
before, particularly if it is a small history 
museum, what real chance will it have 
to get a grant? What encouragement can 
you give to museums that may be put off 
by this description of a highly competi- 
tive system that employs both professional 
museum reviewers and seemingly cold 
computers to judge applications? 


LBS: While not necessarily first-time 
applicants, about 15 to 20 percent of each 
year’s grantees for General Operating Sup- 
port are first-time recipients. We think 





that is a good indication that our proc- 
ess is not a closed system and that awards 
are fairly distributed throughout the field. 
It may take more than one try, but 
museums can increase their chances to 
receive a grant. I would hope that they 
would read and study the application 
form carefully. It is designed to help 
museums assess themselves and to prepare 
competitive applications. I would also 
encourage whoever has primary respon- 
sibility for filling out the form to ask for 
major input from other staff and trustees. 
Have them check to see that your 
museum has really made a strong case in 
the application itself. 


ae Ea I EES 
HN: Whether applying for the first time, 
or reapplying next year, how can I 
improve my museum’s chances of winning 
a grant? 


LBS: First, remember that your peers in 
the field, not bureaucrats in Washington, 
are judging your application. Assume that 
strangers, with no knowledge of your 
museum except what they find in your 
application, are reading your application. 
Assume also that they are reading at least 
a dozen other applications from similar 
institutions. Then ask, how can you dis- 
tinguish yours? You must persuade 
reviewers that your museum is special, 
more innovative or efficient than the 
others. Think of yourself as sitting at a 
table with four professionals from 
museums like yours—what could you tell 
them about your museum that would 
impress them, capture their attention? 
Then put that into simple, persuasive 
writing in the application. And be sure 
to fill the space provided in the applica- 
tion form with specific answers to ques- 
tions about your museum! A reviewer may 
assume that a two-line answer means your 
museum hasn't much to say. Take special 
care also to explain fully what you do say, 
especially if you are doing or planning 
something unusual or controversial. 

Finally, please take advantage of the 
help we offer. Ask us to send you samples 
of narratives from successful grant appli- 
cations. If you’ve not been successful in 
a particular year, study the copies of field 
review evaluations that we send you. And 
call us for advice about anything that 
might help you understand the guidelines 
and produce a winning proposal. Our staff 
truly does try to help applicants who will 
just ask. And we do try to make our 
procedures fair. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to explain. HN 
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BY BRUCE HARVEY 

Oh, those grand English country 
houses, so proud and so dignified, mind- 
boggling in their collections. They carry 
with them an image of beauty tinged with 
history and mystery. But is this history, 
mystery, and beauty conveyed to the many 
thousands who visit the houses? Can visi- 
tors, confronted with so much, really 
understand what they’re seeing? In 
managing and caring for such houses, the 
National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty in England, 
Wales, and Northen Ireland faces in 
extreme a problem that confronts every 
historic house museum in America: how 
to help the visitor understand and 
appreciate the legacy of totally foreign 
centuries. 

I spent the summer of 1986 working 
with the English National Trust, survey- 
ing and evaluating the interpretation at 
approximately thirty of its historic houses. 
My project involved preparing a report on 
how the trust can use its properties and 
interpretation to generate support from 
Americans. This work also constituted 
the internship portion of my degree in 
applied history at the University of South 
Carolina. 

The English National Trust is a vast 
organization. Founded in 1895, it is dedi- 
cated to preserving the heritage of 
England, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 
Although perhaps best known for its 
historic houses, the trust also acquires and 
preserves unspoiled and undeveloped 
countryside and coastline. With more 
than 1.3 million members and nearly two 
hundred historic houses, the trust is 
recognized around the world for its pres- 
ervation efforts. 

As a result of the spectacular success 
of the “Treasure Houses of Britain’ exhi- 
bition in Washington last year, English 
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Sites and was funded in part by grants from the 
U.S. Information Agency and the Royal Oak 
Foundation, the English National Trust’s Ameri- 
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York, New York 10024. 


A recent house to come to the English National 
Trust is Kedleston House, above, near Derby in 
central England. With much of the endowment 
yet to be raised, it is the focus of the trust’s Ameri- 
can development campaign. Lanhydrock House, 
opposite, in Cornwall faithfully reflects Victorian 
ideas of comfort and includes the servants’ 
quarters. 
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preservation and heritage organizations 
have renewed their interest in seeking 
financial support in the United States. 
According to the 1980 census, some 62 
million people in our country, 27 percent 
of the population, claim British ancestry. 
Many Americans also recognize their cul- 
tural ties to Great Britain. In addition to 
sharing a similar language (though not 
exactly the same), students learning 
about early American history and the 
American Revolution obviously do so 
with reference to Britain. Ideas about pol- 
itics, society, art, literature, and architec- 
ture came to early America by way of 
England at the time England’s country 
house society flowered. These facts, com- 
bined with the tremendous financial bur- 
den of maintaining its large historic 
houses, led the trust to seek American 
sources of support. That quest requires 
marketing, which calls for thorough 
examinations of current policies and 
practices. 


Is preservation enough? 

As many recent articles stress, visits to 
historic houses or galleries are often the 
sole contact that the public has with any 
museum. The interpretation presented at 
such houses becomes an important part 
of public relations and marketing efforts. 
As with comparable preservation efforts 
in America, though, the English 
National Trust seems to sit back once the 
building or site has been saved and stop 
there. But if no one experiences what has 
been preserved, why preserve it in the first 
place? Allowing for public access is not 
enough, but making sure the public 


“experiences” this heritage is a more dif- 
ficult task. The English National Trust, 
however, often views preservation as an 
end in itself. 

One occasionally hears of country 
houses being “National Trust-ized” a 
damning comment that implies a monot- 
ony among trust properties. Country 
houses in one sense were meant to reflect 
the personal tastes of the architect or 
house owner. They also reflect the ages 
in which they were built. Because of this, 
many of the houses have a stylistic 
affinity. Both Stourhead House, near 
Bath, and Osterley House, outside Lon- 
don, for example, were built in the early- 
and mid-eighteenth century, and natu- 
rally they are similiar. Through interpre- 
tation the trust can accentuate the 
differences in both the original concep- 
tion and historical development, thereby 
“de-trustizing” the properties to become 
distinct parts of the English heritage. 

In several of its houses, the trust has 
already developed new presentations, 
including short orientation videos and 
exhibit rooms. At Montacute and Ben- 
ningbrough, the National Portrait Gallery 
has lent pictures to fill spaces on the walls 
or gaps in the collections. 

On a different plane is Barrington 
Court near Salisbury, a house with little 
original documentation and fewer origi- 
nal furnishings. The trust’s solution, a 
controversial one, was to rent the house 
to a firm dealing in high-style sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century furniture. To see 
price tags in a National Trust house was 
at first disconcerting, but the gallery is 
enjoyable to visit and a pleasant change 





from so many museum-like settings in 
historic houses. No visitor has trouble dis- 
tinguishing Barrington Court from other 
trust houses. 

Getting enough information to distin- 
guish the houses is sometimes made more 
difficult by the trust’s aversion to using 
docents. This is based on perhaps the 
major difference in preservation philoso- 
phy between the United States and Great 
Britain. In Great Britain, museums are 
seen as static places for exhibits, while 
historic houses are meant to be more 
“alive,” like regular homes. Thus, the 
prevailing view in the trust is that the best 
interpretation is as little as necessary, and 
that visitors should experience the house 
without the interference of a tour guide. 
This leads to a more passive interpreta- 
tion, reflecting the trust’s philosophy that 
it is a preservation, not an educational, 
organization. 

Interpretation, however, can make trust 
houses come alive. For visitors without a 
background in history, architecture, or 
decorative arts, understanding what is in 
the house is more difficult without the 
help of a docent. The tendency in the 
trust's houses, as well as in many Ameri- 
can historic houses, is a direct or implied 
object-oriented approach; the visitor is 
there to look at things as objects of art. 
The objects should be important, but 
what will distinguish the houses is their 
historical and social context. Each house 
is unique in its context, and an interpre- 
tation should allow the visitor to under- 
stand why a particular type of furniture 
belongs in that house. 

The trust’s current method of provid- 
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ing information for the visitors, in addi- 
tion to the orientation videos at certain 
houses, is through guidebooks. These 
have traditionally been fairly pedantic 
and unattractive, but they are currently 
being revised to include more of the social 
history of each house and what the trust 
has done to the house, all in a more 
attractive layout. With the new guide- 
books and orientation videos, visitors 
should be able to understand better the 
houses and their contexts without 
assistance from tour guides. 

An important part of providing a con- 
text for the interpretation is the method 
of furnishing the house. One approach 
the trust takes, which is also popular in 
the United States, is to furnish and inter- 
pret the house to a particular period. The 
most successful example of this that I saw 
was Cragside House, near Newcastle- 
uponTyne, which is furnished to the late 
nineteenth century, high Victorian 
period. Cothele House, in Cornwall, and 
Osterley House, near London, depicting 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
respectively, have also been done very 
well. At some of the trust’s properties, 
where much of the original structures and 
furnishings are intact, the trust can 
manipulate the environment to give visi- 
tors a sense of what it was like to live in 
another time. At other properties this 
approach is difficult. 

An important feature of the trust’s 
houses is that they have all changed over 
time to reflect the tastes of new genera- 
tions and different families. By removing 
all alterations and selecting just one 
period as a focus, the trust misses an 
opportunity to show how a house was 
altered to fit new life styles and technol- 
ogies. Interpreting change is still rela- 
tively new at house museums in the 
United States, with the exception of 
places such as Strawbery Banke, which 
interprets 300 years of a community’s his- 
tory and buildings. The English National 
Trust is now considering how its proper- 
ties can show the changes they have 
undergone. A formal way of doing this 
would be to set up each room to repre- 
sent different periods of the houses 
development. 

Perhaps more practical is the informal 
approach taken at Baddesley-Clifton 
Manor, near Stratford, and Wallington 
House, near Newcastle, both of which 
show a mix of furnishings and create the 
impression of a personal collection grow- 
ing over the generations. This approach 
may help to bring out some differences 
among the houses, but if every house were 
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to do this, the phrase “National Trust- 
ized” might take on new meaning. Obvi- 
ously, an interpretation of each house 
depends on its unique context and 
resources. Another practical solution, 
which the trust already uses at Treasurer’s 
House in York, is to explain structural 
changes through an orientation video. | 
found the program helpful in my attempts 
to make sense of the house. The show also 
made the house more interesting to me. 


Life amid the treasures 

Many visitors to historic houses in Brit- 
ain, and in America, feel that the build- 
ings are “dead” because it is so difficult 
to imagine anyone actually living there. 
Indeed, the rooms that the public sees in 
English country houses, especially in the 
larger ones, were never meant to be lived 
in. Much like the nineteenth-century 
urban American parlor, these staterooms 
of Britain’s country houses were reserved 
for special occasions and notable visitors, 
often royalty. To bring such houses to life 
without guides requires finding some 
other way to inject a human context and 
to explain to visitors what they are see- 
ing and how to view it. 

These houses are monumental in scale, 
often overwhelming visitors. Many of the 
huge rooms are filled with furniture 
elaborately decorated in unfamiliar styles 
and objects the public may never have 
seen. The administrator of Knole House 
in Sevenoaks, Kent, gave me a good 
example of the reaction of some visitors 
to the onslaught to their senses. Knole 
is an enormous house with some of the 
most stunning seventeenth-century 
decorative and fine art imaginable, 
including the famous silver furniture dis- 
played in the “Treasure Houses” exhibi- 
tion. Yet some visitors go through the 
house in less than ten minutes. The 
house does not possess a “living” 
atmosphere where people want to linger. 
What, then, will the public remember of 
its visits and, hence, of the National 
Trust? 

Americans in particular may have dif- 
ficulty understanding much of what they 
see in an English country house and, 
therefore, may need extensive explana- 
tion. The “country house life” arose out 
of distinctly British social traditions. Even 
contemporary British visitors may have 
problems understanding these houses 
because the conditions that encouraged 
this kind of life style have largely disap- 
peared since World War I. In fact, an 
important reason for the trust’s involve- 
ment in country houses in the 1930s was 


that the economy and the population of 
“gentry” could no longer support these 
houses and their furnishings were being 
dispersed. 


“Backstairs” interpretation 

To show life as people actually lived it, 
some trust properties are making interpre- 
tive use of the “backstairs.” The country 
house itself was often only a part of a 
nearly self-sufficient economic unit, 
which included barns, mills, and other 
buildings. Not only is it more interesting 
to show the variety of life surrounding the 
country house, it can also provide a fuller 
context for visitors by explaining how the 
economic system worked. The mill com- 
plex and the harbor at Cothele House in 
Cornwall and the Victorian laundry at 
Benningbrough near York are fully inter- 
preted. At Erddig in Wales the focus is 
on the lives and experiences of the ser- 
vants, based on extensive, detailed 
documentation that the family kept on 
its employees. At Lanhydrock House in 
Cornwall, the visitor confronts a spec- 
tacular array of ceramic bedpans. In differ- 
ent ways such interpretations and displays 
introduce the human element to trust 
houses. 

Some may argue that visitors to 
National Trust houses do not care about 
understanding what they see but merely 
want to be awed by these magnificent 
estates and their collections. This often 
seems to be the case. However, many visi- 
tors do want to learn more about what 
they are seeing, and their wishes ought 
not to be ignored. House museums can 
be both educational and enjoyable, and 
when visitors understand better, they 
enjoy more. And they are more willing 
to contribute to the support of the house. 

The English National Trust has 
resources—buildings, collections, and 
personnel—of which the administrators of 
most American house museums can only 
dream. The range of houses and facilities 
that the trust cares for is greater than 
nearly any other single heritage organi- 
zation in the world. But the idea of an 
interpretation that provides a specific 
context for each property is one that 
applies to any historic house anywhere. 
The National Trust is highly successful 
at preserving Britain’s heritage, and this 
emphasis should not and will not be 
sacrificed. With its current trends toward 
interpretive programs, I hope the trust can 
translate this success into greater support 
to preserve a past that many Americans 
share. HN 
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Effective Teacher Workshops 


Peter S. O’Connell 

If collections are the heart of museums, 
education — the commitment to presenting objects 
and ideas in an informative and stimulating way — 
is the spirit. As the American Association of 
Museums notes in its report, Museums for a New 
Century, American museums should communicate 
ideas, impart knowledge, encourage curiosity, and 
promote aesthetic sensibility. Museums and histor- 
ical societies, then, should count among their most 
important functions the education of their many 
publics — children, teachers, families, and visitors. 

Historical organizations can reach students most 
effectively by working with schools to help them 
teach an appreciation of the value of historic struc- 
tures, a knowledge of the history of community and 
state, and the skills of “historical literacy” such as 
the ability to read objects and buildings, to use pri- 
mary documents, and to map neighborhoods. 

I suggest museums consider developing teacher 
workshops as a good way to begin long-term, suc- 
cessful museum-school collaboration. There are 
several types of teacher workshops, and the type you 
offer will depend on how far along you are in develop- 
ing a new education program. For example, you 
might organize a workshop to solicit advice from 
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at Old Sturbridge Village in Sturbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he has developed many workshops 
for teachers. He earned his master’s degree in teach- 
ing at Harvard University. 


teachers for a new program your museum wants to 
develop for schoolchildren. Once the program has 
been established, you and the teachers who helped 
you might offer another workshop to other teachers 
on the new program, one that trains them in the use 
of new sources and techniques. Some teacher work- 
shops emphasize historical content and usually 
involve the presentation of historical information in 
didactic form — through a lecture, movie, or dramatic 
play, for example. Still others teach the techniques 
of historical inquiry by focusing on the methodol- 
ogy of oral history and archaeology or by acquaint- 
ing teachers with the techniques of “reading” 
objects, spaces, or buildings. Most workshops 
include all of these objectives in some measure. But 
when museum staff members attempt to accomplish 
too much—when they fail to define realistic 
priorities — teachers feel overloaded, rushed, con- 
fused, and frustrated. 


Defining the terms 

What constitutes good museum-school collabora- 
tion? First, to work together, both museums and 
schools must speak the same language. Though 
both use such terms as “history,” “exhibit,” “curric- 
ulum,” “object,” “learning,” “student,” “teacher,” and 
“teaching,” and both assume that the words carry 
the same meanings, in reality a curator defines learn- 
ing and teaching differently than a fifth-grade 
teacher. 

When a curator develops workshops and educa- 
tional programs, he or she naturally uses slide- 
lectures, tours, and other means familiar to museum 
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Effective museum-school collaboration involves museum 
administrators, educators, and principals. Left to right, Craw- 
ford Lincoln, president of Old Sturbridge Village, Peter O’Con- 
neli, director of museum education at Old Sturbridge Village, 
and Al Radzik, principal of Elm Park Community School in 
Worcester, Massachusetis. 


professionals. Curators often assume that teachers 
need the historical content museums offer but can 
develop their own teaching activities. Teachers see 
things differently. They think first in terms of prac- 
tical classroom activities, and they rank intellectual 
stimulation lower in priority. 

Good museum-school collaboration brings 
museum staff and teachers together in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect to learn about one 
another's “culture” in order to accomplish the goal 
they hold in common —the effective education of 
children. 


Program research and planning 

How does a museum begin developing a success- 
ful education program? Often a museum is tempted 
to pull together a program quickly, whip up a promo- 
tional brochure, send it to area schools, and offer a 
teacher workshop. As a museum educator, you 
should avoid such a temptation. First, you need to 
secure the support of your museum’s board and 





administration and make sure they allocate suffi- 
cient financial resources. Often a museum’s educa- 
tion programs begin with grant funds; they are not 
part of the museum’s operating budget. But what 
happens when the grant period ends? Too often 
administrators fail to support education programs 
fully, but do not make that clear until the grants 
run out. Both the museum’s director and its educa- 
tor should analyze how the education program will 
become part of the institution’s operating budget, 
supported like other museum programs and serv- 
ices by fees, general funds, and grants. 

To gain the support of the society’s board and 
director, you should demonstrate how the new pro- 
gram ties into the museum’s mission statement, 
explain how the program helps the museum fill its 
educational obligations, and provide information 
about education programs in similar — and perhaps 
competing —organizations. And finally, you can 
remind the board that sucessful programs for 
schoolchildren often lead to increased family 
visitation. 

Once you have the proper support, you can begin 
developing the program itself. Since the strengths 
of the museum’s collections and archives define the 
possibilities of education programs, you must assess 
the collections. This analysis helps you map out the 
boundaries of your teacher workshops. Good work- 
shops assume that some historical content and 
source materials have been refined from the raw ore 
of the collections. You must also decide whether 
school groups will be staff-led or teacher-led, since 
the decision affects the kind of training teachers 
need before they bring their students to the 
museum. Finally, you must “research the market.” 
Begin by gathering information about local schools 
and talking with their administrators and teachers. 
In states with statewide curricula, ask for copies of 
curriculum guidelines. In other states, look for the 
guidelines produced by local school systems. A 
school’s published guidelines, however, do not neces- 
sarily represent what goes on in the classroom. Only 
the teachers and administrators themselves can tell 
you that. 
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When you have completed the initial planning, you 
will be ready to choose program topics that draw on 
the museum’s strengths and that meet teachers’ 
needs. 

Regardless of the topics, your education programs 
should include: classroom activities that tie into the 
curriculum and prepare students for their visit to 
the museum; a museum visit that includes activi- 
ties that cannot be done in the classroom and that 
teaches skills as well as historical information; and 
postvisit activities that allow students opportuni- 
ties to put their new skills and knowledge to use. 

As you tentatively select historical sources and 
design teaching sequences, you will need some 
familiarity with curriculum theory and terms. If you 
lack such knowledge, consider hiring a curriculum 
consultant. 


A workshop for teacher advisors 

Once you have worked up some tentative pro- 
grams, you might ask administrators and curricu- 
lum coordinators in the local schools for their 
reactions. Working through administrators is par- 
ticularly important because you involve them at the 
outset, and they, in turn, are more likely to support 
your program. Get them to identify some teachers 
who would pilot the program, evaluate it, and help 
to revise it. 

In implementing a workshop for teacher advisors, 
you should avoid viewing yourself as simply a con- 
tent specialist who selects historical sources, trains 
teachers through lectures, and assumes teachers 
themselves can design teaching activities in which 
students learn complex historical ideas. 

Begin the workshop with some discussion about 
the relevance of the program's topic to the teachers’ 
curricula and to student interests and needs. Once 
you all agree on the topic, you can practice the pro- 
gram itself on the teachers. Playing the roles their 
own students will play, they learn new historical 
information and understand more clearly if a par- 
ticular set of resources and activities will work for 
their students. The teachers can then tell you how 


to improve the activities, resources, formats, or 
teaching sequences. 

Such an approach requires the skills and knowl- 
edge of a historian, a classroom teacher, a museum 
teacher, and a program planner — a person who can 
translate traditional historical methods and 
materials into exciting, learning experiences for stu- 
dents. Few historians or teachers can do it —it is the 
particular skill of museum educators. 

Such planning workshops may vary in length from 
two hours to a few days, although they do not neces- 
sarily occur all in one sitting. Smaller museums may 
offer two-hour workshops, perhaps in a series. Many 
museums include behind-the-scenes activities to 
help the teachers feel more part of the museum. 


From planning to dissemination 

Now that you—with the help of teachers and 
administrators—have developed and piloted pro- 
grams, you are ready to offer them to other teachers 
in a different kind of workshop. 

Think of yourself as a salesperson for a product 
you believe in passionately. To succeed, you need to 
make teachers feel welcome and comfortable. You 
must show them that you are well organized before 
they ever arrive at your workshop. Send a letter to 
teachers who have registered for the workshop to 
let them know you are looking forward to working 
with them, to confirm the program dates, and to tell 
them the starting and ending time for the workshop. 
Enclose directions to your museum with informa- 
tion about parking, lunch, and any other details. For 
example, at Old Sturbridge Village, we tell workshop 
participants to dress comfortably, to pay attention 
to the weather forecast, and to wear shoes appropri- 
ate to our sandy pathways. 

The tone of the workshop is very important. 
Teachers “read” people and spaces very well. Make 
sure that your space is comfortable, that restrooms 
are easy to find, that you welcome them with 
refreshments — coffee, tea, and breakfast snacks. 
Provide name tags and a schedule for the day. Work 
hard on your introduction to the workshop. The tags 
and schedule let them know you are organized, and 
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As Anatole France explains in The Colonial Williamsburg Inter- 
preter, “It is enough to open minds; do not overload them. if 
there is some good inflammable stuff, it will catch fire.” 


the introduction tells them that you are in tune with 
their needs and interests. Teachers look for oppor- 
tunities to participate, for session topics that apply 
to their classes, and for workshops that have some 
breaks in the day. For many people, the social inter- 
action among the participants may well determine 
the success of the workshop. Others may worry 
about lunch arrangements. 

If the workshop lasts only one day or less, you 
must avoid the temptation to teach teachers every- 
thing at once. Anatole France explains in The 
Colonial Williamsburg Interpreter: A Handbook: “Do 
not try to satisfy your vanity by teaching a great 
many things. Awaken people's curiosity. It is enough 
to open minds; do not overload them. Put there just 
a spark. If there is some good inflammable stuff, it 
will catch fire.” 

In workshops at Old Sturbridge Village, our staff 
takes on the role of teachers and casts the teachers 
as students. We call this “model teaching”: The 
teachers explore the materials and activities much 
as their students will, except that, for the teachers, 
the activities are shortened or “telescoped” because 
of limited time. The teachers experience a great deal 
of fun and satisfaction because the sources and 


activities are stimulating and relevant to their teach- 
ing needs. Of course, the staff and teachers discuss 
how the activities work with students. 

We set aside some time in the workshop to go over 
logistical procedures with the teachers, so they feel 
well organized in bringing students to the museum 
and so our museum staff feel prepared to go to their 
classrooms. 

If teachers in your workshop go through the pro- 
gram much as students will, they will learn a sub- 
stantial amount of history and go away wanting 
more. And if teachers take away instructional 
materials, they will teach themselves more history. 


A sample workshop 

At Old Sturbridge Village we have developed an 
upper elementary curriculum unit that requires 
twenty class periods of instruction and a one-day 
field study at the museum. A workshop for teachers 
can last from one to five days, depending upon the 
school system’s objectives, but generally, we 
attempt to familiarize teachers with the program in 
a one- or two-day workshop. 

In a typical one day workshop, the sequence of 
activities might be as follows: 


9:00 Coffee and Registration and Review 
of the Schedule 
9:15 Activity: Your Own Family Life in 


the Twentieth Century 


The first activity provides workshop participants 
with a chance to get to know one another and to 
develop concepts that form the framework for com- 
paring family life in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. We have had success with several activi- 
ties. We might ask each participant to recall from 
memory aroom from a childhood home and to focus 
on the relationships of people and objects in the 
room; or, we might ask each participant to make a 
quick floor plan of his or her house and to list the 
activities that occur in each room. 

After processing the activity, the workshop leader 
establishes an overarching “focusing question” that 
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guides the teachers’ inquiry during the workshop 
(and during the teaching of the curriculum unit with 
their students). Several focusing questions work 
well, but a good example might be: “What factors 
affect the structure and functions of families in the 
early nineteenth century and in the early twentieth 
century?” The question suggests more specific ques- 
tions that need to be asked before answers to the 
broader question can be found. 


9:45 Finding Yourself in the Past: Taking 
on New Identities as Members of 
1830’s Families 


In this section of the workshop, we introduce a 
strategy that helps students learn in our museum. 
We assign participants the identities of members of 
1830's families and instruct them to explore what 
their lives would have been like if they had lived in 
Sturbridge back then. The activity provides the 
teachers a comfortable way to learn about family 
history — through the eyes of an individual. There is 
something intriguing about another person’s life. 
The members of the same family have a new basis 
of socializing and turn to the museum resources with 
a sense of interest and anticipation. 

Teachers are asked to read a family census card 
and to introduce themselves in their new identities. 
The staff asks them to identify questions they 
would like to explore if they were to describe a day 
in their characters’ lives in 1830 by the end of the 
workshop. They also begin to make observations 
about average family size, life expectancy, age at 
marriage, and length of childbearing years. In addi- 
tion to assigning the roles, we give teachers edited 
primary sources, such as diaries or recollections, of 
people like their new 1830’s selves. 

10:30 - 2:00 Research in Museum Exhibits, 
Individual Planning Meetings and 
Lunch 


We then send teachers to visit museum exhibits 
and to gather information. Before they set out, how- 


ever, we give them some follow-up activities they 
can engage in (or engage their students in) after the 
field study. Having the follow-up activities in hand 
at the outset, the teachers know better what histor- 
ical information they need. Such knowledge helps 
structure their unguided visits into the museum and 
maintains the focus of the workshop. Since they are 
on their own, the teachers feel in charge of their 
learning. They make a commitment to the process. 

While some workshop participants explore the 
museum, others meet with an OSV staff member to 
plan their specific teaching unit. We ask about their 
teaching objectives, the length of the unit they have 
planned, and other factors. In this thirty- to forty- 
five-minute conversation, we try to help them struc- 
ture a basic teaching sequence using already devel- 
oped OSV curriculum resources, including an 
orientation slide program, role cards, and diaries, 
and teaching strategies such as object reading, 
inventorying the students’ rooms, keeping a three- 
day diary, and role playing an 1830’s school lesson. 
We try to be very specific and practical, to help 
teachers focus on their primary objective (teachers 
sometimes want to do it all, too), and to consider 
what will work with the students. 

We must remember that we cannot promise too 
much in an effort to please the teacher. We have to 
stay within our capabilities and offer a program that 
will not strain our limited time and materials. It is 
better to do a limited program well than to fail at 
an overly ambitious one. If both partners, museum 
educator and classroom teacher, see this conversa- 
tion as a beginning of a longer relationship, it is eas- 
ier to limit the expectations. 

Because we want to familiarize teachers with a 
curriculum on family, and more particularly to help 
them better understand what will happen when 
their students visit the museum, we sometimes ask 
them to do the same short hands-on activity we will 
eventually ask their students to do on their field 
study to Old Sturbridge Village. The activities are 
fun, but they also demonstrate students’ needs for 
concrete activity in relation to the more abstract 
structure of the inquiry. 
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Active participation is an essential part of successful teacher 
workshops. 


9:15 - 3:00 Summary of Field Study and Work- 


shop Wrap-up 


After the hands-on activity, the teachers discuss 
what they have learned about family life in the nine- 
teenth century. They do not actually do the class- 
room follow-up activities they were assigned at the 
outset of the field study, but as a group they dis- 
cuss the conclusions they might have reached if they 
had. The museum staff then reviews the remaining 
sources and activity materials in the kit and the 
teacher’s curriculum guide. 

Each of the activities builds on skills and learn- 
ing accomplished in previous activities. By organiz- 
ing the workshop around questions, we shift the 
focus of inquiry from the staff to the teachers and 
increase their sense of participation. Thus the 
museum staff members cast themselves as resource 
people to the teachers as teachers seek the answers 
to questions they have identified. The workshop 
experience is open-ended, relevant, and participa- 
tory. Teachers marvel at how much they have learned 
and appreciate the museum staff's ability to “teach.” 

We emphasize social interaction. Teachers learn a 


great deal from one another and draw substantial 
satisfaction and support from learning something 
new together. The museum staff becomes suppor- 
tive of the teachers and grows to recognize their feel- 
ings of insecurity in a museum environment. 

Such a workshop may seem overly ambitious for 
the small historical organizations. A substantial 
amount of the workshop time, however, involves 
teachers visiting museum exhibits and planning 
their class visits to the museum. If we left the visits 
out or shortened them, the workshop would last 
approximately two to three hours. Versions of the 
workshop have worked well as after school in-service 
workshops and as one-and-one-half hour workshops 
at teacher conferences. 


Workshops on history and historical inquiry 

Once your planning and dissemination workshops 
are in place, you might consider offering workshops 
that have as their primary objective strengthening 
teachers’ understanding of historical topics or 
introducing them to the techniques of historical 
inquiry. 

Formats for these kinds of workshops range from 
two-hour afternoon workshops to five-day or longer 
conferences and seminars. A museum can organize 
such a seminar or workshop easily and offer it fre- 
quently to the general public — and that sometimes 
presents problems. The museum might be tempted 
to invite teachers to participate in a program 
modeled after one of its public seminars even before 
it has developed education programs. In most cases, 
the museum finds it has made a mistake in doing 
so. Many teachers already think historical museums 
favor adults more than students and rely too heav- 
ily on lectures and other didactic teaching methods. 
Workshops on historical technique usually succeed 
best after a museum has already worked with a 
school or in response to a school-initiated request 
such as, for example, one to help develop an archaeol- 
ogy unit for the fourth grade. 


Short workshops 
Teacher in-service and similar workshops are infa- 
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mous because of the difficulty of doing them well. 
Usually short in length, they often, of necessity, take 
place in rooms ill-suited to teaching and involve large 
numbers of teachers, many times from different 
grade levels and disciplines. On the other hand, such 
workshops offer museum staff a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to reach audiences that are otherwise diffi- 
cult to reach. It is unrealistic to think that museums 
can turn on everyone in the workshop to the learn- 
ing potential of museums, but even if the museum 
reaches only a handful of teachers, it has made 
important progress. 

Three strategies help make the workshops suc- 
cessful. First, organize materials so that teachers 
work in small groups and can interact with one 
another. Second, provide plenty of opportunities for 
teachers to participate in short, snappy activities 
that have a clear application to the classroom. And 
third, link historical primary sources and inquiry 
techniques to the teachers’ own experiences or to the 
communities in which they teach. Strategies involv- 
ing role playing, problem solving, and the use of 
objects usually succeed. 

Suppose, for example, that a school asks you to 
do a two-hour, after-school workshop on map 
skills —not the most scintillating topic for an after- 
noon in-service workshop. Rather than offering 
show-and-tell about historical cartography (even 
though it might be your favorite subject), try to find 
a way of drawing on people’s personal experiences. 

Begin the workshop by having the teachers draw 
maps of the neighborhoods in which they were chil- 
dren, including all of the natural and man-made fea- 
tures of importance to them. They will have a great 
deal of fun doing the activity. Using their maps, 
develop certain concepts with them such as central 
place, neighborhood, boundaries, and cardinal direc- 
tions. After the map-drawing exercise, you might 
introduce a series of historical maps of the commu- 
nity and diaries that describe places depicted on the 
map. Then begin to explore what students can learn 
from the sources using techniques of historical 
inquiry. Even teachers of subjects other than his- 
tory become engrossed, particularly with the histor- 






ical maps of their own communities. Most teachers 


are genuinely surprised and pleased at what they 


have learned in a short time. 


Intensive workshops 

Some museums, in cooperation with college his- 
tory and education departments and with other 
museums, have successfully offered intensive, week- 
long workshops for teachers. Longer workshops are 
ambitious undertakings because the logistics and 
personal interactions are more complicated. For 
several years Old Sturbridge Village has offered an 
intensive two- or three-week summer institute in 
which teachers learn the social history of the early 
nineteenth century and work with staff to design 
curriculum units that they then pilot with their stu- 
dents. They return to ten follow-up workshops dur- 
ing the school year for additional training in 
historical content and curriculum development. 

This kind of workshop results in firm friendships 
among teachers and museum staff and in a high 
degree of commitment to field-based teaching tech- 
niques. Many of the teachers assist museum staff 
in offering workshops for other teachers in their 
schools and at professional conferences. When such 
workshops are done well, they are extremely effec- 
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Good museum-school collaboration brings museum staff and 
teachers together in an atmosphere of mutual respect. 
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tive and result in ongoing museum-school col- 
laborations. 


Recruiting teachers 

Most museums have experienced the frustration 
of organizing and advertising a workshop only to 
attract a handful of teachers or none at all. Such an 
experience makes one cautious, somewhat fearful, 
and sometimes angry. But it takes time, patience, 
and personal contacts to gain the kind of access to 
teachers and administrators that you need in order 
to work with schools effectively. Most elementary 
principals are willing to talk with historical society 
representatives about possible programs, but they 
are cautious about committing their time and 
money. A principal is a “gatekeeper” of formal access 
to the school system. The principal can offer finan- 
cial assistance through the budget process, recruit 
teachers to participate, advocate the project to the 
superintendent and school board, and provide pro- 
gram continuity when teachers leave or change 
grade levels. 

A curriculum coordinator can also help you, but 
curriculum coordinators have different authority in 
different school systems. In smaller schools, an 
assistant superintendent may have responsibility 
for the curriculum and may have substantial power 
to influence principals, teachers, and the superinten- 
dent. In larger systems, the curriculum coordinator 
may have less authority and may have to persuade 
principals to participate in your program. You need 
the principal’s support if a program is to be 
integrated into the school program. 

Once you are ready to expand your program, you 
might conduct workshops at professional meetings 
of principals and offer to conduct programs as part 
of regularly scheduled teacher in-service programs. 
Principals are always looking for interesting presen- 
tations for their in-service programs. 

At Old Sturbridge Village, we offer an annual 
administrators’ day to which principals and their 
families are invited free of charge. Administrators’ 
days are scheduled on Sunday afternoons. We send 


out invitations and request reservations. About 300 
people attend. We give the families an information 
packet about our programs. They participate in 
hands-on activities, visit museum exhibits, and 
attend an informal reception. At the reception, we 
make a few points about the value of field study for 
students and invite the administrators to talk with 
us about workshops for teachers, field studies for 
their students, and curriculum materials for their 
classrooms. Over the course of several years, we have 
met hundreds of administrators we might not have 
met otherwise. 

Museum educators should subscribe to the news- 
letter of the regional principals’ associations just to 
monitor the locations of meetings, the discussion of 
issues, and new directions in curriculum develop- 
ment. You will find this general information invalu- 
able when you talk to administrators. 


Overcoming barriers to collaboration 

It is very easy to become frustrated because 
teachers do not attend your workshops or take 
advantage of your education programs. The reason 
may be ignorance or laziness, but you should con- 
sider other possibilities. 

While workshop publicity and a convenient, acces- 
sible time and place significantly affect teachers’ 
decisions to attend a workshop, so do their atti- 
tudes. Unless teachers are predisposed to use 
museum resources and unless they are already 
interested in a problem that your museum program 
helps to solve, they will never even notice your pro- 
gram and workshop announcement. Teachers don’t 
necessarily decide not to participate—they don’t 
even consider it. 

In many cases, past museum experiences haunt 
teachers. One teacher recalled: “I took my kids to 
that museum ten years ago, and staff was rude to 
the kids and to me. I'll never take my kids there 
again.” The museum brochures he receives only 
remind him of his bad experience. 

Many teachers feel that museums have more rules 
than collections and more interest in adults than in 
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At the workshops, teachers transform historical resources into 
educational sources for classroom use. 


kids. They feel that ezhibits and programs are devel- 
oped by curators and researchers who know their 
subject well, but who have little understanding of 
or interest in the way children learn. Teachers swap 
stories about museum programs to which they took 
their students because the topic was interesting and 
relevant to their curriculum, but which turned out 
to consist of boring lecture tours. Many teachers 
note that while museums say they are interested in 
collaborating with teachers, the staff rarely involves 
teachers in the planning. Jane Moriarty, a Scarsdale, 
New York, teacher says: “Many museum education 
staff members seem to come with their own 
agendas — ones that are inflexible to meet the needs 
of the teachers. I have found that when the museum 
education person . . . projects a friendly ‘here’s what 
I have to offer, how can I help you approach?’ the 
teachers will respond positively.” 

Teachers explain that everyone has an agenda for 
them — they are under tremendous pressure to turn 
imperfect children into perfect students. One 
teacher said that elementary teachers have “twenty- 
five bosses, not including their principals. While we 
value museums, an all-day field trip to a historical 





organization is only 1/180 of a teacher’s school year.” 
Says Bob Fulton, a Mansfield, Connecticut, elemen- 
tary teacher: “The number and variety of subjects 
to be covered, and the resulting preparation load can 
discourage teachers in a self-contained setting from 
looking for something new to try . . .. Many teachers 
view the opportunity to expand their knowledge as 
a challenge, but others see themselves already barely 
able to keep up with the demands of the existing 
curriculum.” 

Unfortunately, history and social studies are not 
high priorities in schools when the public worries 
about reading, math, and writing scores. National 
studies show that the amount of time spent teach- 
ing social studies in the elementary school has 
declined. These same studies show that teachers do 
not feel as qualified to teach social studies as they 
do other subjects. Students report that they do not 
like social studies very much and are often bored. 

Many teachers find the skill-and-drill approach 
boring and respond appreciatively to interdiscipli- 
nary programs that address both skills and histori- 
cal content. The staff at Old Sturbridge Village, 
recognizing that reading and writing have higher 
priority than social studies in the middle grades, 
developed a program called “Reading and Writing 
and History,” which uses social studies content to 
teach skills. Teachers and administrators have 
responded well. 

When a museum can engage a few teachers, the 
word begins to spread to others. Where once they 
might have swapped negative stories with their col- 
leages, enthusiastic teachers now positively promote 
the museum. 

Finally, teachers who had bad experiences can be 
pleasantly surprised if a new curator of education 
asks them to help advise the staff on the develop- 
ment of new and better education programs. 

On the positive side, teachers report that good 
museum field trips and the accompanying classroom 
activities are among the most popular and memora- 
ble experiences for both teachers and kids. Parents 
help raise funds for such trips, and they quickly 





become a tradition in the school. One teacher asked 
her eleventh-graders to bring in the materials they 
had used in their Old Sturbridge Village fifth-grade 
unit. Even she was surprised when nearly every stu- 
dent brought in the materials. 

Most teachers visit a museum no more than once 
a year. Thus, the museum must think in terms of 
annual or semiannual cycles. Think, too, about the 
significance of reaching only a few teachers in the 
first attempt. One teacher can open up avenues to 
other teachers—to teachers in the same schools, to 
friends in other schools, to an administrator, to other 
teachers in professional organizations, and to fund- 
ing agencies. One teacher worked with OSV staff to 
develop a curriculum unit, set up an in-service work- 
shop at her school, presented a workshop with OSV 
staff at the regional social studies conference for 
about fifty teachers, and linked OSV staff to the 
parochial diocesan office, thus leading to a profes- 
sional day workshop for twenty teachers. Here are 
some helpful hints in reaching teachers: 

eContact teachers who already bring students to 
your institution or whose schools use your pro- 
grams. Ask each teacher to give you the names of 
two to five teachers who might be interested in being 
on your mailing list. 

Contact your state department of education. At 
the very least, the department has mailing lists and 
perhaps a newsletter that can help you reach prin- 
cipals and teachers. The department of education 
sets curriculum requirements and may have a social 
studies unit that will help you organize workshops. 
If so, the department staff members are probably 
active in social studies professional organizations 
and in curriculum development. Ask for their help 
in offering workshops and for their support in sub- 
mitting grant proposals. 

eJoin local and regional professional teacher 
groups (National Council for the Social Studies, 
Reading Teachers Association, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, your 
state association of independent schools, and 


others). Most teachers in the middle grades join 
their state teachers’ organization and sometimes the 
state reading teachers’ association. Once you join an 
organization, work on its committees and offer your 
site facilities for tours, meetings, and workshops. 
Such groups welcome well-organized people, whether 
teachers or museum educators, who are willing to 
work, and in such groups you will meet the more 
committed teachers. 

Offer workshops at teachers’ professional meet- 
ings. Make sure your programs have snappy titles 
keyed to the interest of teachers and the needs of 
students. Design them to include hands-on activi- 
ties and resources that teachers can use in their 
classes. Employ role-playing and other techniques 
that are both fun and practical. When teachers 
attend professional meetings, they search for ideas 
they can use immediately back at school. Offer them 
high-quality hand-out material—teachers live on 
hand-outs—and they will be reminded of your 
museum every time they photocopy them. 

Coauthor with a teacher articles for professional 
journals such as Educational Leadership, Social 
Education, The History Teacher, and Learning Maga- 
zine. Do a quick survey of the teachers you serve to 
find out what educational periodicals they read. 

eWrite a grant proposal to develop a new project 
and include in the budget funds to pay stipends to 
teachers and to cover teacher-release time. 

Hold an open house for teachers and their fami- 
lies on a weekend. Offer many of the activities you 
regularly offer schools. Plan the day to be fun and 
interesting. 

Join other museums in your area to offer a multi- 
disciplinary program for teachers, either as part of 
an existing social studies conference or as a sepa- 
rate conference itself. For the conference, secure 
endorsements from local school systems, profes- 
sional teacher oganizations, and other groups serv- 
ing teachers. Combine short workshop sessions with 
an exhibit area featuring the resources and pro- 
grams your museums have to offer them. 




















e Ask teachers you have identified as self-starters 
to join an advisory board or a project development 
team. Provide a few inexpensive benefits for those 
teachers who get involved with the museum or who 
help you conduct workshops—free museum mem- 
bership and materials, special programs for their 
students, new classroom materials or teaching 
activities. 

Consider purchasing a mailing list from a list 
broker in order to advertise your regular museum 
programs and your special workshops. Such compa- 
nies provide mailing labels that contain the names 
and addresses of teachers. They often organize the 
lists by grade level, subject specialty, and zip code. 
You can develop you own list of principals and 
schools by using your state’s department of educa- 
tion directory, but mailings to principals tend to end 
up in wastebaskets. Mailings to individual teachers 
usually land on the teachers’ desks. Word-of-mouth, 
however, remains the most effective form of 
advertising. 

Think carefully about the workshop dates before 
you advertise the programs. Stay away from major 
school vacations, the end of grading periods, and the 
end of the school year. Teachers say that after mid- 
May they find it difficult to attend any workshops. 
Schools that provide release time prefer weekdays, 
but teachers will attend a Saturday workshop they 
think especially relevant to their needs. 

Produce attractive promotional materials and 
announcements to help convince teachers a work- 
shop is worth their while. Consider, too, other promo- 
tional strategies: ask professors of education at 
nearby colleges to distribute fliers to their students 
and post announcements on bulletin boards; send 
a description of the workshop to the newsletter of 
the state department of education and the state 
council for the social studies, as well as other rele- 
vant periodicals; encourage teachers you know to 
pass out fliers and to spread the word. And, most 
importantly, send an announcement — or better yet, 
a short article—to your local newspapers. Prepare 


a press release and send it to the education reporter. 
Follow-up with a telephone call. 


Financial matters 

Should you charge a fee for your teacher work- 
shops? Won't a fee discourage teachers from com- 
ing at all? You must consider such questions. Unless 
a museum is willing to commit itself financially to 
the workshop and allow staff to spend the time 
necessary to collaborate with teachers on program 
development, the staff can’t do the workshop well. 
On the other hand, money the museum spends for 
education program development may come only at 
the expense or delay of other museum activities. 

Clearly, when a museum asks teachers and schools 
to collaborate on a program, it can hardly expect 
them to pay a workshop fee. Indeed, since teachers 
function as consultants on their own time (unless 
the school agrees to release them and to pay their 
substitutes), you should offer either a stipend to the 
teachers or at least some other benefit such as mem- 
bership, free admission for students during the pilot- 
ing of the program, and free program materials. 

Many museums seek outside funding for project 
development and the accompanying workshops. In 
some states, the state department of education or 
the state council on the arts and humanities funds 
projects designed to promote collaboration between 
museums and schools. Others provide grants for 
teacher training. Individual school districts some- 
times have in-service training budgets to release 
teachers to attend workshops. Usually such grants 
require some cost sharing by the museums and the 
schools. Grant funds often cover cash expenses not 
already budgeted, such as teacher stipends, print- 
ing, transportation expenses, and some museum 
staff time. In-kind cost sharing often includes sala- 
ries of the museum staff, indirect costs of operat- 
ing the museum, and salaries for substitute teachers 
who take over classes while others attend your 
workshop. 

Grant-supported projects, though, often mask the 


long-term ezpenses of operating the program and 
of offering teacher workshops. The museum staff 
and school administration should make tentative 
budget projections to avoid developing a program 
on grant support that neither can afford when the 
grant ends. Many museums have developed high- 
guality, grant-funded programs that could not be 
sustained. In general, it is better to let programs 
grow gradually, creating a sense of positive 
momentum. 

After a museum establishes its programs and 
develops a good reputation, it should charge work- 
shop fees to cover costs of workshops, either through 
direct fees or through contracts with schools or 
other funding agencies. The fees can range from $5 
to $35 or more for a six-hour workshop, depending 
upon whether the workshop fee includes lunch and 
materials, whether a well-known speaker has been 
engaged for the day, and other features. Schools 
customarily pay for services; if museums do not 
charge what their programs cost, they will not be 
able to sustain them. 

Many museums find that offering credit to 
teachers for workshops entices them to attend. The 
credit can be formal graduate credit, offered through 
a cooperating college or university, or it can be in- 
service credit granted by the teachers’ school sys- 
tem. In either case, you must first negotiate with 
the credit-giving organization to define contact 
hours, demonstrated work (papers, curricula), grad- 
ing, and other issues. 


Conclusion 

Frequently, various commission reports urge 
reforms in education and create opportunities for 
museum-school programming. The reports and the 
state requirements that sometimes follow build a 
museum’s audience for teacher workshops. 
Museums that anticipate the needs of teachers, stu- 
dents, and principals and that have developed 
appropriate programs have a unique opportunity to 
forge long-lasting relationships with teachers and 
school systems. 

We cannot assume that teachers and principals 


will come knocking on our doors; they are simply 
too busy to develop programs in unfamiliar fields. 
We cannot assume that teachers will remember our 
programs from year to year or that teachers will con- 
vert to museum-based teaching approaches by par- 
ticipating in a single workshop or program. Instead, 
we must be willing to do more than what we per- 
ceive to be our share to initiate and to maintain col- 
laborations. We will need to write the grants, work 
with teachers to develop easy-to-use, challenging 
curricula and instructional materials, and promote 
our programs effectively. We will need to develop 
expertise in the world of the schools as well as in 
our own historical content. But if we design teacher 
workshops that link historical societies and school 
systems, our educational programs will be long last- 
ing and effective in communicating the spirit of 
museums to generations of learners. 
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Preparation 

O objectives defined 

LI materials developed and organized, includ- 
ing handouts 

LJ activities well thought out and appropriate 
to objectives 

L] sequence and timetable established 

L staff roles clear 

L interesting title; wording conveys interest 
and activities as perceived by teachers 


Publicity 

L audience targeted and mail lists assembled 

[|] mailings and press releases issued in time 
to allow response 

C plan developed to take advantage of 
announcements in journals and newslet- 
ters or included in mailings of cooperat- 
ing teacher organizations 

O fliers colorful and have eye-catching visuals 
and design 


Logistics 

L workshop confirmations sent to registrants 

[] directions to the museum provided 

O clear directions to the workshop space 
included 

[| security and other museum personnel 

notified 


A Teacher Workshop Checklist 






L] coffee, tea, decaffinated beverage, and 
refreshments available 

LI setting attractive, comfortable, and clean 

LJ typed agenda prepared 

O name tags typed 

LJ markers, paper, and other instructional 
materials available 

L bathrooms nearby and identified 

O distractions minimized (private room, 
adequate ventilation and heat, and simi- 
lar comforts) 


Workshop Activities 


LJ overview of the day and clearly stated 
objectives 

LJ informal atmosphere 

O balance of information giving (lecture and 
reading), hands-on activity, and discussion 

L workshop organized around an outline of 
questions that build from factual knowl- 
edge to historical generalization using 
problem-solving techniques 

O breaks built in (sessions about forty-five 
minutes to one hour in length) 

L teaching sequence logical and builds on 
previous activities 

Q sense of closure at the end of the day 








An Interview with a Principal 


Q. When you receive an inquiry from a 
museum or historical society about sending a 
teacher to a workshop, what do you consider? 

Principal: I first consider whether the topic 
of the workshop deals with an important 
aspect of our curriculum or helps us provide 
a better experience for kids than we can pro- 
vide in the classroom. I also want to know 
something about the organization offering the 
program. I want to be sure that the staff there 
is sympathetic to the needs of the teachers and 
the students and is able to work with the 
teachers to develop a good program for the 
students. 


Q. What are some of the problems you antic- 
ipate in working with historical organizations? 

Principal: Many times the historical group 
will develop a program and perhaps get a small 
grant to support a teacher workshop before 
contacting the principal or teachers to help 
shape the project. The program may not be 
appropriate to the curriculum of the school or 
it may demand more time of the staff than we 
have to give. Another problem is that the staff 
members of the historical agency are some- 
times unqualified to develop materials and 
teaching strategies that will work with stu- 
dents. A third problem is that the objectives 
of the historical organization may be unclear. 
The director may want the kids to visit so the 
museum will look good, but may not want to 
devote many resources to the project. The cura- 
tor of education may be passionately interested 
in the project but doesn’t have the resources 
to really follow through over the long run. In 
such a case, even if a collaboration is begun, 
it will be short lived; successful partnerships 
require clear goals and firm commitments over 
two or three years at least. 


Q. Why is it important for the museum to 





involve principals when they are initiating a 
teacher training program? 

Principal: A principal's job is to make judg- 
ments about the potential of a teacher work- 
shop to contribute to the education of the 
students in the school. Often the principal 
must sell the idea of participating in the work- 
shop (and thereby getting involved in a proj- 
ect) to a teacher, to the school board or 
committee and perhaps to parents, especially 
if fund raising is involved. Unless the principal 
knows what the project involves and why it is 
important, the principal will be a poor advo- 
cate. If I am involved, even if only at an orien- 
tation level, I can choose a teacher who I think 
will have the best chance of making a new proj- 
ect a success. 


Q. When a teacher participates in a teacher 
workshop at a historical museum, what role 
should the principal play in relationship to the 
teacher? 

Principal: Ideally, the museum will invite me 
to an orientation workshop to explain what the 


program is all about, to involve me a little in 


the materials and activities they intend to use 
with the teachers and to answer my questions. 
This process can also be accomplished by hav- 
ing someone come to my school to talk with 
me. I like to have some input into the program 
“menu.” I can then talk with teachers about the 
project/workshop before they go to it. 

When the teachers complete the training, I 
try to initiate a follow-up meeting to discuss 
what the outcomes of the training are and how 
they will affect the way we teach the students. 
I try to be encouraging and supportive, but 
also try to get the teachers to be specific about 
what will be implemented and to clarify areas 
of confusion. Sometimes the teachers and 
museum staff develop a program that does not 














belong in the curriculum of a particular grade. 
Unless we catch this problem early, it can 
become terribly awkward and disruptive to the 
school. Also, my role is to provide budgetary 
support within the usual severe limits, to facili- 
tate the logistics if field study is involved and 
to keep the superintendent and school commit- 
tee and parents informed. I often make sure 
there is publicity for the project during 
implementation. 

In the event that there is a problem between 
the school and the historical organization with 
which we are working, I try to resolve the prob- 
lem in a positive way for both partners. At 
some point, when the project has been 
implemented, I sit with my teachers to discuss 
revisions and incorporation into the school cur- 
riculum and school calendar. 

The principal's role can be well illustrated by 
considering what happens to a museum-school 
partnership if a teacher transfers to a new 
grade level or leaves teaching completely. The 
principal provides the continuity to maintain 
the institutional commitment to the project. 
Similarly, if the principal leaves, then the ongo- 
ing support of the teachers is highly important 
to convince the new principal of the worth of 
the program. 

Q. Many museum people say that they can- 
not get teachers or principals to even think 
about coming to a workshop. Do you have some 
suggestions of effective strategies to get the ear 





of principals? 

Principal: It is fair to say at the outset that 
there are some principals who will be extremely 
hard to reach either because they do not see 
museum programs and resources as being 
affordable, easily implemented or workable for 
children within the severe budget and time con- 
straints operating on the schools. Such prin- 
cipals will be reached best by an enthusiastic 
self starting teacher armed with a dynamite 
program developed by the museum, preferably 
subsidized by a grant. 

But other strategies are useful too. Most 
principals will be willing to talk with the 
museum educator if the educator can come to 
school. If the museum can offer something 
that addresses a school priority in a significant 
way and is willing to do more than its share 
in the partnership initially, at least, principals 
listen. Thus a program that is designed to 
improve student thinking, reading, or writing 
skills will receive more of a response than a pro- 
gram described as simply a local history 
program. 

A good presentation by museum staff at an 
annual principals’ meeting may catch adminis- 
trators with their minds open to new ideas and 
resources. An open house at the museum for 
administrators and their families featuring 
your programs for students can meet a per- 
sonal need for family leisure while also selling 
your museum to the principal. 
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How To Make Local History More Accessible 


Educational Outreach 


BY SONIA L. GAHLHOFF 
AND KATHLEEN A. HENWOOD 

“| just can’t find good materials on local 
history to use in my classroom, and | don’t 
have time to search for materials to adapt 
for my class.” 

“It’s just not convenient to organize our 
group to go all they way to the museum.” 

“The historical society’s exhibits are 
always changing. And it never has 
enough exhibits about pioneers!” 

Do any of these comments sound famil- 
iar to you? 

Until recently, the Education Depart- 
ment of the Museum of History and 
Industry in Seattle heard these comments 
all too often. Through outreach materials, 
though, we have helped people who are 
interested in local history find reliable 
resources on the subject. We have made 
the information found in our collections 
more accessible to all ages, in a format 
that can be readily presented to commu- 
nity and school groups. Now we are also 
serving a large segment of our community 
that is unable to visit our museum. 

The Museum of History and Industry 
is under the administration of the Histor- 
ical Society of Seattle and King County. 
Although the museum is not large, it has 
an extensive collection of resources on 
the history of Seattle and the Pacific 


Sonia L. Gahlhoff and Kathleen A. Henwood are 
education specialists and former interns in the edu- 
cation department of the Museum of History and 
Industry in Seattle, Washington. 
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Packets 





COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND INDUSTRY 
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Kathleen A. Henwood and Sonia L. Gahlhoft, edu- 
cation specialists at the Museum of History and 
Industry in Seattle, sort through the various 
materials they developed for a series of educa- 
tional outreach packets. Among the many primary 
sources they used were the museum's photo- 
graphic collections, including the print of a dra- 
matic representation of the official 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition emblem, oppo- 
site page. 


Northwest: a library, artifacts, photo- 
graphs, and a professional staff. Like most 
history museums, it has a collection of 
diverse artifacts that it exhibits and inter- 
prets regularly. 

The museum’s staff is skilled in 
researching objects and translating that 
information into exhibit labels. By tak- 
ing the interpretation process one step far- 
ther, we based our outreach materials on 
the same information but packaged and 
directed it toward a specific audience. 
Exhibits, special events, seasonal attrac- 
tions, a staff member’s area of expertise, 
and strong areas of the collection are all 
possible focuses for outreach programs 
that require little further research. The 
information must be merely translated 
into a more accessible and permanent 
format. 

Our resource packets not only teach 
the facts and their significance, but also 
introduce the community to historical 
research methods. By encouraging the 
audience to discover historians’ tools, 
such as photographs and other primary 
documents, we hope to teach people how 
to apply these methods to historical ob- 
jects they encounter on their own. Our 
educational resource packets address ques- 
tions such as “Why?” “What was it like 
when. .. ?” and “So what?” They include 
slides, classroom activities, reproductions 
of photographs, maps, and more. 


Packaging history 
As interns under the direction of James 








Reiss, curator of education, we tackled the 
problem of responding to reguests from 
teachers for curriculum materials. First, 
we conducted a survey of teachers. The 
results pinpointed some common needs: 
third- through eighth-grade teachers were 
most interested in outreach materials on 
topics dealing with local history and 
reguested activities and games. All 
teachers preferred information in a pack- 
aged form, ready-to-implement in the 
classroom, and appreciated the ability to 
buy or borrow the materials. The teachers 
wanted accurate documentation and 
colorful visuals to spark the children’s 
curiosity. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, we determined topics and a format 
for these materials. 

Although video tapes, traveling boxes 
of artifacts, filmstrips, and curriculum- 
based lesson plans are all possible formats 
for outreach materials, we chose slide 
packets as the format for our materials. 
This format allows us to use the museum’s 
extensive photograph collections. The 
slides project images of artifacts, portraits, 
and historic events or street scenes, while 
the accompanying script focuses on what 
happened and why, the implications for 
the people of that period, and the con- 
temporary implications. The slide format 
allows teachers and other users to add or 
delete information to make the program 
appropriate for different audiences. Addi- 
tionally, slides are easy to present, and 
most groups have access to slide pro- 
jectors. Slides can be reproduced quickly, 
packaged in sleeves, and mailed 
inexpensively. 

Once we determined a format for our 
outreach materials, we chose themes to 
explore through these slide packets. One 
was the Great Seattle Fire of 1889, a key 
event in the city’s history. Instead of con- 
centrating on the actual event and the 
damage it caused, we focused on the fire’s 
significance to the growth and develop- 
ment of Seattle. We drew much of our 
research from primary documentation 
contained in the museum's exhibit on the 
Great Seattle Fire. We found other pri- 
mary resources in various university and 
government archives, libraries, and pri- 
vate collections. 

In this packet, we included slides 
depicting Seattle before, during, and after 


The Great Seattle Fire of 1889 was one topic for 


which Seattle schoolteachers needed curriculum 
materials. The outreach packets developed by the 
Museum of History and Industry included this 
photograph of Front Street from the George 
Francis Fay collection. 
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the fire. The script identifies and dates 
each image and then encourages the 
audience to go beyond the facts. In some 
segments of the script, for example, we 
ask the audience to consider how the peo- 
ple in the photograph might feel, or why 
these people made the decisions they did. 
Thus, students are provided both with 
cognitive information and with an oppor- 
tunity to think creatively and to draw 
their own conclusions. 

In addition to “The Great Seattle Fire 
of 1889” our series of slide packets deals 
with other aspects of Seattle's history. We 
have found that topics dealing with local 
history stimulate community interest and 
satisfy the needs of teachers. Programs on 
local history, rather than on American 


history, more effectively carry out the 
museum's central purpose: to interpret the 
history of Seattle and the surrounding 
area. 

Although directed toward a younger 
audience, the scripts for these slide pro- 
grams can be adapted for older audiences. 
Adult audiences have found that these 
programs stimulate and clarify memories. 

In each program, the accompanying 
written material emphasizes exploring 
and discovering history-related concepts. 
By employing the method for studying 
material culture described by Edith Mayo 
in “Introduction—Focus on Material Cul- 
ture” (Journal of American Culture 3 [Win- 
ter 1980]), we created slide resource 
packets that explore “not only surface 





data (identification, description, authen- 
tication) but interior gualities (evaluation, 
interpretation, significance).” Thus, these 
materials, “can stimulate new modes of 
perceiving the past and understanding 
the present.” 

In our initial survey, teachers reguested 
games and activities dealing with local 
history. We, therefore, included, along 
with vocabulary and reading lists, “extra 
resources’: period activities, songs, 
recipes, newspaper articles, letters, period 
advertisements, crossword puzzles, time- 
lines, maps, and charts. We located most 
of these resources in the course of our 
research. We created others from informa- 
tion and materials drawn from primary 
resources, such as historic magazines for 


children. Teachers incorporate these 
resources into their lesson plans accord- 
ing to their teaching styles and use them 
to reinforce the concepts stressed in the 
script. 

‘To compile slides, script, and resources 
into a packet, we labeled the slides and 
put them into sleeves in the correct order, 
so that they could easily be loaded into 
a carousel. We created booklets for each 
program containing the script, the 
vocabulary list, handouts, and activities. 
A graphic artist designed a cover for each 
booklet. Finally, we placed the slides and 
booklet into a 10 by 13-inch envelope for 
mailing. We included an evaluation form 
to find out which teachers used the 
packets, how they were being used, as well 


as which elements of the packet were 
most successful. We plan to revise the 
packets as necessary. 

In an effort to promote these materials, 
the museum mailed a professionally 
designed flier and held an open house so 
that teachers could review the outreach 
materials. To cover costs, we decided to 
sell the packets for $30 each and to loan 
them for a period of two weeks at a cost 
of $15 each. The flier and each slide 
packet contain an order form listing the 
entire series and the prices. 

By using skills and resources already 
available, any museum can develop a body 
of outreach materials that become a per- 
manent public resource. By disseminating 
local history information that is 
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SEUM OF HISTORY AND INDUSTRY 


& 


Come to the Land of New Beginnings 


AASLH’s 47th Annual Meeting 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
October 4-7, 1987 


English explorers found a land of new 
beginnings when in 1587 they landed 
at North Carolina’s Outer Banks. 

Four hundred years later, North Carolina 
invites you to begin your own exploration of 
current trends and issues affecting the work 
you do everyday. 

Hosted by the North Carolina Division of 
Archives and History, this year’s annual meet- 
ing offers you an opportunity to learn new 
skills and techniques, exchange new ideas, and 
hear the latest word on a wide range of topics: 
from coping with new the tax law and manag- 
ing volunteers to long-range planning and fund 
raising, from historical preservation in rural 
areas to research in black genealogy. 


This year’s annual meeting features: 


eA keynote speech by distinguished historian 
John Hope Franklin 

62 sessions 

e13 workshops 

eAn exhibit hall 

eAffinity group gatherings 

eA placement service 

eTours and special events 

eAnd—new this year—a media center—where 
you can present your institution’s best video 
programs. 


As an AASLH member, you'll receive the 
preliminary program and registration forms in 
June. But make your plans today to come to the 
AASLH Annual Meeting in North Carolina, the 
land of new beginnings. 
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Developing Outreach Materials 


oMeet the needs of your audience. 
Target your audience 
Survey the needs of your targeted 
audience 
Determine how to meet those needs 
by formulating clear learning objec- 
tives and selecting your topics 
eResearch your topic. 
Consult primary sources 
Consult other community resources 
and organizations 
eWrite your script. 
Outline the script 
Choose visuals that illustrate the 
script and promote your learning 
objectives 
eDevelop support materials. 
Compose a vocabulary list of key 
concepts 
Compile a reading list 
Include community resources 
Produce the audio tape 
Package your product. 
Package the slides 
Organize the script and activities 
into booklet form 
Develop an order form 
Create an evaluation form 
Design graphics for booklet covers 
and handouts 
Determine how to market and distribute 
your product. 


researched and presented well, the 
museum continually reinforces its central 
role as a caretaker and interpreter of his- 
tory. Museums already interpret histori- 
cal information in galleries and exhibit 
catalogues to the general public, but out- 
reach materials can effectively reach a 
specific audience. 

Developing a collection of accurate, 
educationally sound outreach materials 
has enabled the Museum of History and 
Industry to respond to the community’s 
request for information, classroom 
materials, and ready-to-implement presen- 
tations on local history. The packets serve 
as effective teaching materials because 
they focus on concepts that are significant 
to the community’s development in the 
past, as well as today. 

By capitalizing on its artifacts in a ser- 
ies of outreach materials, any museum can 
use its collection as a catalyst to further 
exploration of history. Outreach materials 
serve as examples of the kinds of thought- 
provoking and visually exciting materials 
available within the museum’s walls. Out- 
reach materials communicate with the 
community in a way that will raise the 
public profile of the museum. HN 
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Hollinger conservation products haven’t been 
around for millions of years like the horse- - 
shoe crab, but we do have some things in 
common. Our product designs have 
undergone almost as few changes since 
their introduction. 

We aren't fad followers. Over our 
35-year history, we have pioneered- 
numerous products to meet the 
needs in the conservation com- 
munity, but not in reaction to 
whims and rumors. 
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IN MY OPINION 





Selling Your Good Name 
BY STEVEN MILLER 


Are you considering an antigues show 
to raise money for your organization? You 
ought to think again. Nuite possibly you 
may do more harm than good by linking 
your organization’s name to the commer- 
cial antiques business. You will momen- 
tarily take part in the destruction of 
artifacts, confuse public perceptions of 
your function, and emphasize values at 
odds with those you normally espouse. 

While reading a recent issue of a news- 
paper devoted to the antiquities trade, | 
was struck by the inordinate number of 
advertisements for “antique shows” being 
sponsored by museums and historical soci- 
eties. The center section alone contained 
a fourteen-page promotional insert about 
an extravaganza being held to benefit a 
historical society in western Massachu- 
setts. | was perplexed that organizations 
striving to preserve our material past 
would be so closely associated with its 
scattering. 

The antiques business does not pursue 
the kind of preservation goals so impor- 
tant to museums. Indeed, in the market- 


dien 


THE ANTIQUES BUSINESS 


does not pursue the kind of 
preservation goals so 
important to museums. 


WO O aii 


place art and artifacts often lose their 
identities as a dealers inventory 
experiences physical change and intellec- 
tual abuse. Even the most respectable 
dealers will, for obvious reasons, be selec- 
tive in the documentary information they 
provide or spurn proper conservation 
work for a quick fix. 

A simple exercise proves my point. 
Walk into any antique store and ask about 
an item in stock. Try to find out where 
it came from, who owned it, how it was 





Steven Miller is the assistant director of the Maine 
State Museum in Augusta. 
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used, and what history of its condition 
exists. Chances are you won't learn much. 
This dearth of information may not be 
the dealers fault. Antiques can pass 
through many hands and lose their roots 
along the way. But dealers must know 
something about where an item came 
from. Some may tell you; others won't, 
since the information may affect the price 
tag and the prospect of a sale or divulge 
a source of goods. 

Many antique dealers alter or repair the 
artifacts they sell. Such actions may be 
devastating. Paintings are poorly 
“restored,” pieces of furniture get 
refinished or otherwise altered, prints are 
removed from books and colored by hand. 
Another exercise, a slight variation of the 
one outlined above, demonstrates the 
problem. When visiting an antique shop, 
select an item and ask if work has been 
done to it recently. If the answer is yes, 
ask to see a written report of what was 
done, when, how, and by whom. The 
chances are slim that you will get such 
a document. If you do, show it to a reputa- 
ble conservator whose opinion you trust. 
The reaction will be illuminating. 

Writers on museum ethics regularly 
point out the problems that can result 
when museum staff members personally 
engage in buying and selling antiques. Yet 
museums themselves are rarely held to 
account for their involvement, direct or 
indirect, in such activities. (The excep- 
tion is deaccessioning, the implications 
of which are being hotly debated.) This 
is unfortunate, for how museums act in 
the commercial marketplace certainly 
affects their reputations as preservers of 


the public patrimony. Already, adverse 
results can be measured. Fifteen years ago 
I never heard potential donors to museum 
collections express concern about the 
possible later disposal of what they were 
giving. Donors could assume that once 
an item entered a museum it was there 
for eternity. Fifteen years ago art and an- 
tique dealers may have jokingly suggested 
trading inventories with museums; today 
we know this happens. 


HOW MUSEUMS ACT in 


the commercial marketplace 
certainly affects their reputa- 
tions as preservers of the pub- 
lic patrimony. 


major 


The public gets mixed messages when 
museums engage in antique shows. Do 
museums save or sell? To explain why we 
seek items from the past and then to 
countenance the dispersal of such items 
sends confusing signals to our publics. 
Collections theoretically have no finan- 
cial value (except for insurance purposes). 
Each item is preserved for inherent infor- 
mational or aesthetic properties. When 


TO EXPLAIN WHY we seek 
items from the past and then 
to countenance the dispersal 
of such items sends confusing 
signals to our publics. 


museums collaborate with the commer- 
cial antique business, they contradict 
their own missions and reinforce peoples’ 
belief that old things are worth money 
and that is their ultimate importance. 
Those of us in museum work would be 
naive if we thought that all who pass 
through our exhibit halls saw collections 
simply as a source of knowledge about the 
world or an assemblage of some of its 
beauty. Eavesdrop on your visitors’ con- 
versation, and you will sometimes hear 
comments on what this or that artifact 





must cost. That's understandable. After 
all, museums and historical societies save 
things deemed to be precious, and pre- 
ciousness in our culture is equated with 
monetary value. 

But we explicitly encourage people to 
consider the monetary worth of our col- 
lections when we deaccession by selling, 
offer old items for sale in our gift shops, 
Or sponsor antique shows. We do it when 
we promote exhibitions by putting words 
like “treasures” or “masterpieces” or 
“gold” in their titles. And we put dollar 
signs in peoples’ minds when we spend 


E Oe 


WHEN A MUSEUM OR 


historical society sponsors an 
antique show, among the goods 
sold is the organization s 
imprimatur. 


Ta 


lots of money on an acguisition, make 
this known to the press, and display the 
item with great fanfare. 

When people mention that they 
bought an item at our museum without 
specifying that it came from our museum’s 
antique show, what will be the listener’s 
impression of how our institution cares for 
its collections? While we in the profes- 
sion may differentiate between artifacts 
on the commercial market and the 
artifacts we preserve, the public does not. 

I once grumbled to Don Friary, direc- 
tor of Historic Deerfield, about this sub- 
ject. He responded cleverly, “But we're all 
in the antiques business!” He's right. A 
problem arises when the “antiques busi- 
ness” of museums emphasizes buying and 
selling rather than preserving and 
interpreting. 

Museums need money, but sponsoring 
an antique show may not be the best way 
to realize income. When a museum or 
historical society sponsors an antique 
show, among the goods sold is the organi- 
zation’s imprimatur. In aping the commer- 
cial sector, we abet poor preservation 
practices and assist in destroying material 
culture. How can we in the profession 
advocate the preservation of our material 
heritage while sponsoring its dispersal 
when we need money? People are not 
dumb. We can’t engage in contradictory 
behavior for long without being taken to 
task. HN 


A Comprehensive Source 
Directory and practical handbook for 
over 1600 specialized products and 
materials relevant to museums, art galleries 
archives, libraries and related institutions. 


Topics Covered Include: 

e conservation of collections 

e environmental testing and control 

e storage ¢ the lab and workshop e matting 
and framing © microfilm equipment 

e exhibit and display. 
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Lists Over 600 North American 
Suppliers. includes advice on the use of 
materials and supplies as well as ordering 
information (price quotations, shipping and 
minimum order requirements). 


This Invaluable Reference Tool 
was produced by the Ontario Museum 
Association (OMA) with extensive input and 
endorsement from The Canadian Conser- 
vation Institute, J. Paul Getty Conservation 
Institute, Ontario Ministry of Citizenship and 
Culture, Royal Ontario Museum, and the 
Toronto Area Archivists Group. 


To Order: in Canada send $20.00 ($15.00 OMA members) plus $2 per copy, 
postage and handling to OMA, 38 Charles Street East, Toronto, Ontario, M4Y 1T1. 
In U.S. send $22.25, U.S. (AASLH members send $19.95) to AASLH 172 Second 
Avenue North, Suite 102, Nashville, Tennessee 37201 


Publication produced with support from the Museum Assistance Programmes of the National Museums of Canada, the Samuel 


and Saidye Bronfman Family Foundation, the Macdonald Stew. 


art Foundation, and the J. Paul Getty Conservation Institute. 
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FOR THE BOARD 


Ethics and the Historical 
Organization 


BY GORDON O. HENDRICKSON 

The historic site you run desperately 
needs a van. A local used car dealer offers 
one free if you will provide a receipt for 
a charitable donation twice its real value? 
Do you accept the offer? 

Each of us knows right from wrong. We 
acknowledge that it’s wrong to steal from 
a neighbor. That view is prompted not 
only by our desire to avoid imprisonment 
but also by our belief that personal prop- 
erty is personal and that it is not right to 
relieve another person of property against 
his or her will. We condemn a legislator 
who accepts cash in return for a vote on 
a particular issue. Our ethical position in 
this case is based on the idea that politi- 
cal leaders are elected to serve for the ben- 
efit of their constituents, not to line their 
own pockets. 

These two examples present some 
straight-forward ethical issues. But what 
about the offer from the car dealer? Or 
our personal acquisition of items deacces- 
sioned from our museum? Or conflicts of 
interest? 

If we check the dictionary, we find two 
useful definitions for ethics: “the study of 
standards of conduct and moral judg- 
ment.” and “the system or code of morals 
of a particular philosopher, religion, 
group, profession, etc.” Clearly we are talk- 
ing about a value system that delineates 
between what is good and what is bad. 
In the words of one authority, “Ethics 
directly asks what kinds of acts are right 
or wrong, good or bad, or ought or ought 
not to be done” These ethics may be 
individualized or codified. 

Our individual code of ethics affects 
the way we respond to such questions as 
the offer of a van for our museum. We 
bring our own personal views to every 
decision we make, views based on our 
individual philosophical, religious, and 
moral background. Even though there 
may be some common ground of societal 
understanding of right and wrong, con- 





Gordon O. Hendrickson is associate director of 
the Western Historical Manuscript Collection and 
the State Historical Society of Missouri 
Manuscripts in Kansas City. This article is 
adapted from a speech he delivered at the 1986 
AASLH annual meeting in Oakland, California. 
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siderable latitude for individual interpre- 
tation and implementation remains. 

Our problem is not, then, to create an 
ethical environment within which our 
historical agencies can operate, but to 
understand the environment that already 
exists. Many forces come together to help 
create the ethical environment of our 
agency. If we have trustees or employees 
who do not believe in the use of alcohol 
for nonmedicinal purposes, their views 
become part of our ethical environment. 
Consideration of their opinions will enter 
into the discussion of whether or not to 
hold a wine-tasting party as a fund-raiser. 
A board member’s ethical view on human 
rights issues may influence a decision to 
invest the agency’s endowment in com- 
panies doing business in South Africa. 
That decision may also be influenced by 
the image our agency wants to present to 
the public and by our constituents’ views 
on the issue. 

Many of the specialized groups within 
our profession have adopted codes of 
ethics to establish some guidelines and 
frameworks for the profession. These 
codes are general in nature and usually 
set forth simple standards of professional 
conduct. They do not pretend to define 
ethics or to justify professional standards 
with moral statements. 

The real question we face is whether 
a historical agency has, can have, or even 
should have a corporate ethic. If it should, 
how is one developed that takes into con- 
sideration the many factors facing the 
agency: the ethical values of its constit- 
uent groups, the views of staff members 
and trustees, and the standards of profes- 
sional groups represented in the 
organization? 

Douglas Sherwin argued in the 
November-December 1983 issue of the 
Harvard Business Review that corporations 
may have corporate ethics, but those 
should not go contrary to the basic justifi- 
cations for business in our economy. He 
maintains that each company (he was 
speaking of for-profit businesses but this 
also applies to not-for-profit agencies) has 
to understand the basic justifications for 
its existence to develop a corporate ethic 
that does not violate those basic precepts. 


A public trust 

What is it that society expects from the 
historical agency field? It seems to me 
that an essential component of our exis- 


tence is that we are trustees for the pub- 
lic in specific endeavors. Some of us hold 
artifacts or manuscripts in trust for the 
public. Others have a responsibility for 
presenting educational programs. Still 
others have a public responsibility to work 
to preserve our built environment. 
Because of our not-for-profit incorpora- 
tion and our tax-exempt status, we have 
accepted responsibility to maintain our 
resources for the public good. We are 
obligated to create a corporate ethic that 
is based on doing the right thing for the 
public. 

Public policy often imposes certain 
ethical obligations on us. Acceptance of 
federal grant money means that we are 
legally forbidden to discriminate against 
an employee or applicant on the basis of 
race, color, creed, or sex. Donors, as well, 
may attach conditions to their gifts. We 
have to evaluate those conditions 
carefully—no small ethical problem 
itself—and then observe them afterwards 
if we accept the donation. 

The members of the board of trustees, 
as the ultimate governing body of an 
agency, bring their personal ethics into 
play as they make decisions and set poli- 
cies for the historical agency. The man- 
ner in which they conduct their personal 
and business affairs will naturally be 
reflected in the way they conduct the 
affairs of the historical agency. Likewise, 
the director of the agency brings a per- 
sonal set of moral convictions to bear on 
the agency. 

Codes of ethics for a particular profes- 
sion also provide guidance on the propri- 
ety of some actions. The code for 
directors of art museums gives guidelines 
for resolving potential conflicts between 
the director’s own collecting interests and 
those of the museum. The code of ethics 
for curators provides guidance on accept- 
ing gifts, favors, discounts, and dispensa- 
tions. The professional cannot, however, 
assume that the profession’s code of ethics 
will apply in all cases. The American 
Association of Museums suggests in 
Museum Ethics that “the acquiring, col- 
lecting, and owning of objects is not in 
itself unethical, and can enhance profes- 
sional knowledge and judgment.” That 
statement is reasonable, but not every 
museum will allow its employees to col- 
lect in fields of interest to the museum. 

How, then, do we balance the differ- 
ent and potentially conflicting ethical 
positions facing the agency and make the 
“corporate ethic” known to employees? 

Individuals working in a historical 
agency may be aware of the position of 





their professional organization on partic- 
ular ethical conflicts, and they have their 
own sense of right conduct. But they may 
not know the position of the agency. 
Without a clear statement of an agency's 
ethical perspective and expectations 
regarding actions of employees, staff mem- 
bers have to rely on their personal per- 
spectives and what they can deduce of the 
agency's position. But what happens 
when the employees feel a conflict 
between their personal ethics and the per- 
ceived ethics of the agency? How are they 
to react in a situation when there seems 
to be a difference between what they 
would do if they were operating totally on 
their own and what they would do if they 
were to follow what they perceive to be 
the ethical policy of the agency? How are 
employees to know if their apparent 
understanding of the agency’s position is 
correct? 


Spelling it out 

For just such instances, an institution 
needs a code of ethics. A code guides 
employees through the agency’s policies 
in situations where ethical questions arise. 
Codes of ethics pointedly discuss such 
matters as conflicts of interest and decla- 
rations of potential conflicts, the agency’s 


The journal which sheds more light on your profession. 
E 





MUSE, the quarterly journal of the Canadian 
Museums Association, provides a forum for 
the expression of ideas and opinions 


policy on gifts from venders and suppliers, 
personal collecting by curators, and the 
proper relationships with competing insti- 
tutions in the community. 

One of the problems with codes of 
ethics is their general nature. While 
providing some guidance, they frequently 
fail to resolve knotty questions where the 
facts are ambiguous, where temperaments 
and personalities collide, or where there 
is no clearly right or clearly wrong course 
of action. 

But even though codes have this inher- 
ent problem, every historical agency 
should have one, in writing. With writ- 
ten guidelines available, employees need 
not rely only on their individual 
philosophies to resolve ethical issues. Nor 
will they have to try to intuit the agency’s 
position. 

Equal in importance to the written 
code of ethics are the unwritten state- 
ments by the agency’s leadership. L. W. 
Fox, former chair of the board of Bethle- 
hem Steel, observes that the “primary 
responsibility of business management [is] 
to instruct, motivate, and inspire 
employees to conduct themselves with 
honesty, probity, and fairness. Starting at 
the top, management has to set an exam- 
ple for others to follow” 
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relevant to your field. 


critiques on exhibitions and articles of 
general concern to you. 


book reviews — an excellent reference source! 


MUSE covers interviews, editorial, 


MUSE also contains bibliographies and 


A basic task of historical agency leaders 
is to attract good trustees who will set 
examples for employees. Orientation of 
trustees should include a session on ethics 
and the trustee’s role in setting an exam- 
ple for everyone at the agency. 

As with the board, so with the staff. 
Each employee at the time of hiring and 
at intervals thereafter should receive 
training in the agency’s written code of 
ethics and the expectations that follow 
from it. 

Developing the written code of ethics 
is a crucial activity of the board of 
trustees. The provisions of that code will 
take into account the agency’s fundamen- 
tal purpose—doing the right thing for the 
public—the values of the trustees, direc- 
tor, and staff of the institution, and the 
established codes of the specialized profes- 
sions represented on the organization’s 
staff. The finished code becomes a guide 
for resolving ethical problems as they 
arise, but will not establish absolute rules 
nor try to anticipate every case. The 
example of the agency’s leaders, together 
with the code of ethics, provide the 
framework within which employees 
answer the questions that arise daily in 
their work. HN 
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Innovation is the theme for the 1987 Annual 
Meeting of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSEUMS. Join over 3,000 museum 
professionals in the exciting city of San 
Francisco, June 7-11. 

The inspiration of this city of diverse 
cultures promises to work its magic on 
directors, registrars, curators, educators, 
exhibit designers or other museum staff 
members as they gather to explore new and 
innovative ways to carry out their important 
responsibilities. The Civic Auditorium will be 
transformed for four days into a marketplace 
of ideas, information, and personal contacts 
via daily seminars, an exhibit hall, grant 
counseling services, job placement 
information, and ad hoc gatherings. The San 
Francisco Hilton will serve as the 
headquarter hotel for accommodations and 
the city itself, with its wealth of museums, 
will highlight all the evening activities. 

Our invitation extends to all who are 
interested in museums and their future. 
Return this coupon to receive further 
information on the 82nd annual meeting of 
the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MUSEUMS. 
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THE BOOKSHELE 


Financial Analysis for Museum 
Stores 

Thomas H. Aageson 

Museum Store Association (61 South 
Pine Street, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
18901), 1986 

50 pages, $15 MSA members, $20 
nonmembers; plus $1 postage and 
handling 


REVIEW BY MARY MILEY 
THEOBALD 

Thomas H. Aageson of Mystic Seaport 
Museum Stores states that the purpose of 
this booklet is “to acquaint managers and 
others with the analytical tools necessary 
for good management,’ thus giving 
museum store managers and their 
superiors “benchmarks by which future 
shop performance can be measured.” 

The study is the result of a detailed 
analysis of the statistics compiled on 
nearly two hundred museum stores from 
1980 to 1984. For the first time, museum 
store managers have an opportunity to 
make comparisons between their own 
figures and those of other similar estab- 
lishments and to track progress in their 
own shops from one year to the next. The 
results of such comparisons are useful in 
pinpointing both problems and successes, 
and in helping the store manager to spot 
trends, evaluate changes, test experi- 
ments, prepare and follow a budget—in 
short, to understand the business better. 

In the introduction, Aageson focuses 
on the unusual dilemma facing museum 
store managers, those “resident capitalists 
in a nonprofit environment.” Working 
under conditions and premises foreign to 
for-profit gift shops, museum store 
managers are expected to make similar 
profits while avoiding excess “com- 
mercialism.” He points out that the array 
of merchandise found in most museum 
stores is typical of large department stores 
where there are specialized buyers to tend 
to each line. But the small size of a 
museum store prohibits such specializa- 
tion, so the manager must not only man- 
age the store but also master the 
complexities of a diverse product group, 


Mary Miley Theobald is the director of Museum 
Store Consultants and an adjunct professor of 
museum studies at Virginia Commonwealth 
University. 


from jewelry to toys, from books to 
clothing. 

Museum store managers must deal with 
the concept of product relatedness, for 
both ethical reasons and IRS concerns. 
And the museum store manager is often 
required to develop products, something 
almost unheard of in the “real world” of 
for-profit retailing. 

Another area of extra responsibility 
could have been mentioned here: the 
educational aspects of a museum store. 
What sets them apart from their for-profit 
neighbors is their commitment to the fur- 
therance of their museums’ educational 
missions. ‘Io handle this responsibility 
requires a thorough understanding of the 
museums’ collections and their educa- 
tional purposes, so that the managers can 
properly select or develop products that 
relate to them. Managers must compile 
educational information on the products 
and train the sales staff to use that infor- 
mation in their interpretations. 

Numbers, charts, and graphs have a way 
of intimidating a lot of people. The 
author has taken great pains to make 
them easy to understand, even for those 
who have no formal retail training and 
whose high school math is hazy. There 
is a well-presented glossary with easy-to- 
follow formulas in the back to help 
readers who are unfamiliar with some of 
the terms and numbers. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the 
effect that increasing the size of the store 
has on revenues. There is a short exercise 
to help museums that are toying with 
thoughts of expansion to decide whether 
it is really in their best interests. 

The author discusses factors that make 
the store's profits appear smaller than they 
really are (membership and employee dis- 
counts and the inventorying of products 
from other departments) and urges the 
museum's policy-makers to change proce- 
dures so that the store can be reviewed 
accurately on its own merits. The costs 
of the discount programs would be borne 
more fairly and more accurately by the 
membership department and the person- 
nel department where they originated. 
Nor should the cost of the museum’s pub- 
lications be absorbed by the store. Many 
museums develop and print publications, 
then charge the inventory directly to the 
store and hold the manager responsible 
for inventory management. The author 
suggests having the publications depart- 


ment inventory its own books and sell 
them to the store as needed, thus plac- 
ing the responsibility for the dollar invest- 
ment with the department that made the 
decision to spend that money. 

Financial Analysis for Museum Stores is 
not a “how-to” book on store manage- 
ment. No instructions on how to take an 
inventory are given; no techniques for 
managing employees. Its purpose is to give 
the reader the ability to evaluate how suc- 
cessfully the museum’s store is managed. 
Financial. analysis worksheets for the 
reader to use each year are placed at the 
end of the study. The author advocates 
annual reviews to hone in on trouble 
spots, and he encourages experimentation 
and change. The real value of this book- 
let is that it allows you to answer the nag- 
ging question, “How are we doing?” and 
guides you toward a plan for future 
improvement. 

My first thought was that $20 for a fifty- 
page booklet was a bit steep. My second 
thought, after having studied the book- 
let, was that it may be the best $20 your 
museum store will ever invest in its future. 
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FOR THE 
CURATOR 


“Walt Whitman knew you'd be look- 
ing at his portrait,” says Marilyn Oser, a 
writer in the development office of Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations. “The poet had an 
uncanny certainty of his future fame and 
influence, and it mattered to him greatly 
how future Americans would perceive 
him, both as a nineteenth-century man 
and as a poet for all time.” 

As director until September 1986 of 
the Walt Whitman House, a New York 
State Historic Site in Huntington, Long 
Island, Oser hit upon an interesting mix 
of portraits of “the good gray poet” and 
Whitman’s own observations about them. 
In the exhibit, entitled “To Confront a 
Portrait” she was able to interpret the 
man. himself. 

“This exhibit illustrates well the par- 
ticular kind of interpretive complexity 
one faces at a literary-historic site. The 
portraits may be seen as material artifacts 
from the past, depicting a man now long 
since dead; they may be studied as exem- 
plars in the art of portraiture,” says Oser. 

She realizes, though, that people who 
visit the site do not come to be steeped 
in a time gone by but in the poet him- 
self. “Their interests are rather closer to 
Whitman’s own: they come to gain a 
richer sense of the spirit of Walt Whit- 
man, the poet—to look him squarely in 
the eyes, as it were, even across the gulf 
of a century. Herein lies the paradox. 

“Material culture at Walt Whitman 
House must be interpreted both as it 
exists in time and as it represents those 
things that are timeless,’ she continues. 
“On one hand, the vernacular farmhouse, 
built in the early nineteenth century, 
represents a style of architecture typical 
of its time and place and thus illustrates 
the lives of people who lived in that time 
and in that place. But on the other hand, 
the house is important today primarily 
because it is the birthplace of a poet, and 
his works have interest insofar as they defy 
time and space, speaking to each genera- 
tion as if it were the first to hear him.” 

“To Confront a Portrait” combines the 
author’s time with his timelessness. 
Through a series of portraits on canvas 
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At the Walt Whitman House in Huntinton, Long 
Island, New York, a new exhibit interprets Whit- 
man’s time and his “timlessness.” The engraving 
above was used as the frontispiece of the first edi- 
tion of Leaves of Grass in 1855. 


and later photographic versions, the story 
visitors learn is Whitman's need to cap- 
ture the “heart’s geography’s map.” 

“Just as he kept reworking Leaves of 
Grass through eight separate editions, 
always seeking to find the perfect expres- 
sion of himself for coming generations of 
readers,” Oser explains, “so, in the same 
way, he kept seeking the portrait that 
would finally and thoroughly sum him up 
for all perpetuity.” 





FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


“Employees in formally organized insti- 
tutions respond to two entirely different 
kinds of reference groups,’ says Dennis K. 
McDaniel of Beaumont, Texas. “One 
kind of staff member, the ‘cosmo’ or ‘cos- 
mopolitan) thinks in terms of his or her 
peer group, whether inside or outside the 
place of employment. The second group, 
called the ‘locals’ for short, has as its refer- 
ence group the organization itself and its 


COURTESY OF THE WALT WHITMAN HOUSE 


hierarchy.” 

McDaniel explains that he first learned 
these ideas from Andre Delbecq, a profes- 
sor at the University of Wisconsin School 
of Business, and that he has found them 
to be useful analytical and operational 
tools in personnel management. 

“Using our imagination, we can iden- 
tify employees in both categories in our 
museums and historical organizations,’ he 
says. “Curators doing abstruse research, 
exhibit designers who are on the leading 
edge of installation creativity, and edu- 
cators developing innovative and effective 
programs might be just a few of the kinds 
of staff who are conspicuously ‘cosmos: 
Any AASLH conference proves the valid- 
ity of this observation; our colleagues who © 
operate in small, or even one-person, 
shops are clearly desperate to share their 
accomplishments and to receive psycho- 
logical rewards and encouragement from 
their peers. They may be well praised in 
their own communities, but they still look 
to the outside for verification of their 
competence and worth.” 

On the other hand, “locals” are not so 
visible at conferences nor are they so 
eager to have the results of their work 
published in professional magazines or 
journals. Examples of jobs where locals 
are most often found are administrators, 
office managers, security chiefs, develop- 
ment people—jobs that McDaniel says are 
“more readily transferable from museums 
or historical agencies to other fields. 
These employees think largely in terms 
of their own organization, its needs, and 
its leader, and less about external or peer 
group validation.” 

McDaniel says that the “cosmo-local” 
distinction extends, in many cases, to 
boards of directors. “Boards of trustees of 
local or state historical organizations are 
almost by definition prime examples of 
‘locals? Failing to understand the ‘local’ 
interests of the board of trustees may 
mean that the professional staff members 
will be seriously at odds with the board 
as they seek to establish and carry out 
their own agenda for the organization. 
The cosmopolitan viewpoints that profes- 
sional state and local history personnel 
bring to their work can bring great 
rewards to such individuals but may tend 
simultaneously to separate them from the 
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‘local’ purposes of their 
organizations.’ 

McDaniel advocates that “professional 
staff must recognize that most local com- 
munities and local boards of trustees are 
not very interested in accomplishments 
extending beyond their jurisdictions, at 
least where history is concerned. Direc- 
tors must design programs and goals that 
will satisfy the legitimate local interests 
of their boards and communities, but they 
must also provide satisfactory professional 
recognition for their own staffs.” 


own 


FOR THE 


LOCAL HISTORIAN 


This months “For the Local Historian” 
comes from Carol Kammen, author of 
AASLH's new book, On Doing Local His- 
tory: Reflections on What Local 
Historians Do, Why, and What it Means. 
As a local historian in Ithaca, New York, 
Kammen also teaches local history at Cor- 
nell University. 


What benefits might local historians 
expect from membership in a national 
history organization? By the very nature 
of our work, our activity appears to be 
self-contained. What need have we of an 
organization such as AASLH? 

As I see it, there are many reasons to 
assoćiate with a professional group; there 
is much to be gained. While our work is 
separate and discrete, our needs are simi- 
lar and our situations alike—whether we 
are in Montclair or Monterey. A national 
organization helps lift us out of our own 
world into a realm where we can learn 
from others in similar situations, where 
we can stretch our knowledge of what we 
are doing, and how we are doing it, where 
we can learn new skills to apply in our 
own hometowns. 

A national organization gives us the 
opportunity to communicate our needs— 
those questions that arise when we delve 
into local archives or approach touchy 
local questions or wonder how to mount 
an exhibit. We can, in fact, sample other's 
experience by means of a letter to the edi- 
tor or a request that a topic be explored 
by the editorial staff. 


Moreover, a national organization can 
do many things for us that we cannot do 
ourselves. Awards and prizes to those who 
practice local history in noteworthy ways 
are important in encouraging and reward- 
ing excellence. Seminars and annual 
meetings address our interests. 

By being inside a national organization, 
we can ask for the help we need, and we 
can suggest topics, seminar programs, 
books, articles, pamphlets, and other 
tools necessary to our work. We can, in 
effect, vote by writing letters asking for 
services and noting with approval those 
in place that meet our needs. We can 
request that some local historians serve 
on the committees of national profes- 
sional groups. 

It is time for local historians to profes- 
sionalize. We might be amateur 
historians—that is, people who love the 
doing of history—but we seem to conduct 
ourselves in a scrupulous manner, and our 
needs are expanding as interest in local 
history grows. It is time to join ranks, to 
be alert to what other local historians are 
doing, to consider the ethics of local his- 
tory, and the explore new techniques. The 
best way for us to accomplish this is by 
activity within a national organization. 





FOR THE 
ARCHIVIST 


“Historians have an adage: No sources, 
no history: In a great many cases this 
comes down to ‘No newspapers, no 
history.” 

So says Walter Nugent, the Andrew V. 
Tacks distinguished professor of history at 
Notre Dame University. Nugent was an 
early advocate of Indiana’s newspaper 
project, designed to locate and preserve 
all the states newspapers. Indiana is 
among twenty-four states and two terri- 
tories involved in a long-range program 
funded by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities to make three hundred 
years of the nation’s news available to the 
public and to historians. 

Newspaper publishing in Indiana began 
in 1804 with The Indiana Gazette, a 
weekly printed in Vincennes. Project staff 
members thought they would eventually 


find some 3,200 titles, according to Sally 
J. Rausch, project director and associate 
dean for technical services at the Indi- 
ana University Libraries in Bloomington. 
But their initial estimate climbed to 
5,500. They discovered, for example, that 
the present Banner Graphic in Greencas- 
tle had thirty-two ancestor newspapers be- 
tween 1852 and 1970. 

Sometimes newspapers are found that 
served communities no longer existing. 
The project has catalogued the first issue 
of the Marble Hill Era, published in that 
southern Indiana community on April 5, 
1894. Observes Marvin D. Williams, the 
principal cataloguer for the project, “Mar- 
ble Hill no longer exists as a town. Its his- 
tory is preserved only through it 
newspapers.” He adds that the Era’s slo- 
gan was “Not for love, honor, or fame, but 
for Cash.” 

In addition to Indiana University, other 
organizations participating in the project 
include the Indiana Historical Society, 
the Indiana State Library, and the Indi- 
ana Cooperative Services Library 
Authority. A number of substantial gifts 
to the project and an appropriation from 
the state legislature also support the pres- 
ervation work. 

NEH has granted $6.4 million for news- 
paper preservation projects to date, 
including $1.48 million just announced 
for Arkansas, Colorado, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

“Up to now there has been no compre- 
hensive program for locating, cataloguing, 
and preserving the wealth of information 
in the nation’s newspapers.” observes 
NEH Chair Lynne V. Cheney. “Now, 
through the United States Newspaper 
Program, many of the historical and cul- 
tural riches locked away in our newspapers 
are being brought to light. Thousands of 
newspapers have been located and cata- 
logued for the first time and made avail- 
able to scholars, students, genealogists, 
and the general public.” 

NEH?’s next deadline for grant applica- 
tions under the U.S. Newspaper Program 
is June 1. For more information and appli- 
cation forms, contact the U.S. Newspa- 
per Program, Office of Preservation, 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 


1100 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20506, (202) 786-0438. 
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FOR THE 
PRESERVATIONIST 


Out of scrapbooks, unpublished notes, 
old maps, photographs, and artifacts, the 
research staff of the Rochester Museum 
and Science Center has assembled a 
detailed picture of 10,000 years of settle- 
ment along the Genessee River in upstate 
New York. 

Project Director Brian Nagel, with 
associates Frank L. Cowan and Mark 
Drumlevitch, also interviewed experts 
and tracked down objects dispersed 
throughout the country. The result is the 
Cultural Resources Inventory for the Local 
Waterfront Revitalization Program, City of 
Rochester, Monroe County, New York. Its 
360 pages constitute a comprehensive sur- 
vey of historical and archaeological sites 
near the Genessee. Here are recorded old 
foundations, canal beds, docks, and rem- 
nants of lost communities. 

The survey will help shape Rochester's 
policy toward its waterfront. For 
historians, though, the study’s usefulness 
lies in what it reveals about the past of 
the Genessee and Lake Ontario, where 
the river empties. 

For Bill Davis, a retired Eastman Kodak 
engineer and a local river expert, the dia- 
grams and pictures tell about the area as 
it now appears, as it looked to earlier 
generations, and as it could potentially 
be. Davis has played a major role in 
uncovering the history of six settlements 
that preceded Rochester. All had wharves 
and mills and raceways—visible now only 
in worn conduits and archways and 
engravings, documented in the RMSC 
inventory. 

Wanting to see the rivers history 
preserved, Davis is promoting the 
development of a continuous hike and 
bike trail along the Genessee. He has 
worked to create an annual “Rediscover 
the River’ day, written articles, and 
created slide shows with views of old foun- 
dations and deserted factories and grave- 
stones, recently eroded by acid rain. 

Looking out over the Genessee’s Lower 
Falls, Davis observes, “This is a perfect 
spot for an overlook, for an urban cultural 
park for all of us to enjoy our natural 
resources and appreciate those who lived 
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here before us: So much has been obliter- 
ated; so much of our history has been 
lost.” 

The RMSC inventory grew out of 
Rochester’s waterfront revitalization pro- 
gram, which in turn received impetus 
from state and federal laws to encourage 
local governments to identify opportuni- 
ties, problems, and issues in the use of 
their riverfront lands. Brian Nagel and his 
team acknowledge Davis’s contribution to 
their work. “Without Bill’s passion for 
this river? Nagel says, “many irreplacea- 
ble cultural resources in the form of 
historic sites and natural parks would have 
been lost.” 


FOR THE 
EDUCATOR 


Educating the education assistants 
plays an important role in the overall pro- 
gram of a historic site or museum. By edu- 
cation assistants, we mean those guides, 
docents, or volunteers who take your mes- 
sage directly to your visiting public. Often 
strapped for funds to develop public pro- 
grams or new exhibits, small museums 
sometimes forego this important educa- 
tion process. Two small organizations in 
Pennsylvania worked out a solution. They 
collaborate on the Trans-Susquehanna 
Conference for Museum Guides. 

Each year the Hershey Museum of 
American Life in Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
and the Historical Society of York 
County, located forty miles away from the 
museum on the other side of the Susque- 
hanna River, bring together nationally 
known museum professionals and other 
specialists to discuss museum interpreta- 
tion at a one-day conference. 

“Contributing to the problem 
presented by lack of funds,” says Gail L. 
Dennis, curator of education at the histor- 
ical society, “is the fact that a small 
museum might have only five or ten 
guides compared to the fifty or more at 
a larger museum. With such a small 
audience, many continuing education 
programs are not cost-efficient or feasible.” 

Collaboration was the key that the 
historical society and the museum used 
to solve the problem of training their 
small numbers. “Continuing education 





for guides at first seems an unlikely pros- 
pect for a cooperative project since the 
topics guides want to know more about 
usually are so closely tied to a particular 
museum's collections. But there are many 
subjects relating to the theory and prac- 
tice of museum interpretation that are of 
interest to guides from museums of all 
types. 

“The Trans-Susquehanna Conference 
has developed over the last four years into 
a hybrid rather than a pure form of 
cooperative programming,’ Dennis con- 
tinues. “The Hershey Museum and the 
HSYC continue as cosponsors with their 
educators coordinating and publicizing 
the event, but participation is not limited 
to their guides.” At the first conference, 
more than twenty organizations—many of 
the all-volunteer variety—were 
represented. 

Topics addressed over the last four years 
include using questions as an educational 
tool, the developmental stages of chil- 
dren, self-evaluation for guides, the ele- 
ments of successful museum inter- 
pretation, engaging visitors in object 
study, and the needs of elementary stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Dennis reports that the largest expense 
incurred during the conference is for 
speakers’ honoraria and travel. “The 
budget of the conference has ranged from 
$350 to $900 depending on this variable. 
The registration fees that support outright 
costs have varied from $7 to $12.50.” 

The word has spread of the Trans- 
Susquehanna Conference's success. Using 
the conference as a model, the Bran- 
dywine Region Museum Educators’ 
Roundtable in Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Historic Germantown Preserved in 
Philadelphia both supported similar pro- 
grams for museum guides in their respec- 
tive regions. 

Dennis sums up the advantages of 
cooperative education programs for guides 
by saying that the participating organiza- 
tions can serve a larger audience, share 
expenses and planning tasks, attract top 
speakers, and allow guides to meet their 
colleagues from neighboring museums. “A 
joint program fosters inter-museum 
cooperation while encouraging guides to 
become better at their jobs—two worth- 
while goals for any museum.” HN 
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IE YOU'RE 
INVESTIGATING 
MUSEUM 
AUTOMATION... 


First, call Willoughby Associates, the Museum Automation People. 
We're experienced in working with all types of museums to plan, create and 
install successful collection information and collection management systems. 


“At Willoughby, we make sure that 
museums investigating automation 
are fully informed —even about 
the competition.” 


Lenore Sarasan, President 
Willoughby Associates, Limited 
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